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arr & Colton 
America’s (Finest Organ 


for Chhurches, Chapels, Lodges and Residences 


Tu E Marr & Colton Organs contain the most beautiful 
and sacred tonal qualities. 








We invite organists to compare “America’s Finest” with 
other organs, by playing it. 


The Marr & Colton Organ is today recognized as one 
of the leading makes. 


The Marr & Colton Company 


Factories: Warsaw, N. Y. 


Eastern Office: 1560 Broadway, Suite 1314, New York. 
Western Office: 6372 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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|’ Warren D. Allen =} "= CRONHAM 


CONCERT ORGANIST 





Stanford University MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


RECITALS 


Address: Room T, City Hall 


Address: 
Box 916 
Stanford University 
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Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 


Eastman School of Music 
of 
Organ Department © eae The University 
COLLEGE : of Rochester 
OF THE PACIFIC 


Allan Bacon 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
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Management : 
Stockton, California y 7. Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ralph H. Belden a4 Albert Riemenschneider 


$ 10,001 EDGEWATER DRIVE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CONCERT ORGANIST ORGAN RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Recitals : foe, ] Summer Organ Master Class 
“ ] Five weeks, 
Instruction : 4 June 28 to July 30, 1926, 
/ Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory. 


Seven years at the Strand, New York rl Y J Works Considered : 
Mu —~ ~ Organ Works of CESAR 


i - FRANCK; 10 Symphonies of 
8 : WIDOR; Master Preludes and 
Orpheum Theatre fs Fugues, Vol. IV., J. S. BACH. 


Rockford, II. ° =| For _ information write EmiILy 
StreTcH, Secy., Berea, Ohio. 
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K EpwIN ARTHUR 
. 

FOR ORGAN RECITALS AND 
INSTRUCTION, ADDRESS 
EDWIN ARTHUR’ KRAFT, 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO. 
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WANTED A Concert Organist fit to feature 


his name and photc on this page. 
Four are University Organists, one is America’s young: 
est Municipal Organist, one is the favorite Widor 
pupil for whom Widor wrote his latest organ com- 
position. Four Recitalists whose advertising began in 
this mild way are now earning half their income by 
recital tours. Advertising alone didn’t do it; it took 
hard work and planning. But it cannot be done at 
all without advertising. If interested in the special 
rates on this page of professional Eighths, address the 
Publishers. Concert Organists only will be allowed 
space on this page. 
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THE PIPE ORGANS MADE BY 


Hiticreen, Lane & Company 


HAVE BECOME FAMOUS FOR THEIR QUALITIES OF DURABILITY, SIM- 
PLICITY, ACCESSIBILITY, AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AND FINISH, BOTH MECHANICALLY AND TONALLY. 
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THE HILLGREEN-LANE STOP-KEY TYPE CONSOLES 


ARE A PLEASURE AND DELIGHT TO ORGANISTS WHO USE THEM, BY REASON 
OF THEIR CONCENTRATED AND CONVENIENT CONTROL. (THE DRAW-KNOB 
TYPE WILL BE PICTURED IN A FUTURE EDITION. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


Factories: ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 


Wa Ass Wee Ao oink knnae 58 Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co Honolulu, Hawaii 
Pitts Pipe Organ Co... .1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. James N. Reynolds....119 W. 5th Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
G. F. Dohring. .Room 427, No. 225 Fifth Ave. New York Fred W. A. Witt, .2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, Ill. 
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Moller Organs 


Recent orders include large three-manual Moller Organs 
for three prominent churches that rank high among the most 
beautiful edifices of their respective cities: 


University Baptist Church, Baltimore, Md. 


Luther Memorial Church, Erie, Pa. 


First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Newton |Boston|, Mass. 


Sentiment didn’t count in the placing of these orders; it was hard- 
headed buying of the greatest art values as established only after a 
thorough investigation and many comparisons. 


Moller Organs—the choice of discriminating 
buyers who investigate 


Booklets and complete list of 
Miller Organs on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New York City 208 Insurance Exchange Bldg. ....Los Angeles 
1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. ........ Philadelphia Strand Theatre Bldg. .... <n Pittsburgh 
6054 Cottage Grove Ave. ....%....+-.- Chicago 95 E. North Ave. ...., ... Atlanta 
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Concert Organist 


Stanford University, Calif. 


Available for eastern dates in late May ard early June 


Mr. Allen has played inaugural recitals on the following organs during the past few seasons: 


Burlingame, Calif. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 


First M.E. Church, (Estey)* 
Hollywood High School (Skinner) 
First M.E. Church, (Robert-Morton)* 
San Jose Lodge B.P.O.E. (Austin) 


Santa Barbara, Calif. First Presbyterian (Kimball) 


Stockton, Calif. 


College of the Pacific (Estey) 


San Francisco, Calif. S. F. Conservatory of Music (Kimball)* 


Watsonville, Calif. 


*Organ erected under supervision of Mr. Allen. 


OTHER NOTABLE APPEARANCES: 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, Conductor (4 engagements) 


Colleges and Universities :— 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Lodi, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Saratoga, Calif. 
Watsonville, 
Watsonville, Calif. 
St. Patrick’s R. C. Church (Marr & Colton) 


Calif. 


St. Johns Lutheran S. S. 


(Moller) 


St. Peters Lutheran (Robert-Morton) 
Westminster Presbyterian (Kimball) 


Trinity Church (Skinner) 


Federated Church (Kimball) * 


First Christian Church 


Carleton, Columbia, Dartmouth, Pacific-Union, Pomona, University of Southern Calif., 


Whitman. 
Municipal Recitals :— 


San Francisco, Calif. 





San Diego, Calif. 





Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, A.A.G.O., Director 


Pupils have advantages of lessons and 
practice before the Screen in the School’s 
Little Motion Picture Theatre. 


Special attention to Theatre Re- 
pertoire including Classic—Popu- 


lar—Jazz. 


The School is equipped with Little 
Motion Picture Theatre and ten practice 
organs of modern theatre type. 


Send for 
Special Circular 


Address: Secretary, American Conservatory 
521 Kimball.Hall, Chicago 


First Presbyterian Church (Moller)* 


Wesleyan, 


School of Theatre Organ Playing 


Announcing SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE OF SIX WEEKS June 28th to August 7th 


Lesson Ist Week—Preparatory Work for 
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99 


2nd ”’ 
gra *” 
4th ” 
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6th ” 





Screen Playing 
—Playing of 
Weekly 


News 


—Playing of Feature 
—Playing of Feature 
—Playing of Comedy 
and Cartoon “tricks” 
—Playing of Pathe Re- 
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DUCING ORGAN. 







THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, “the most 
beautiful building in Philadelphia’s business section,” houses 


a three-manual WELTE PHILHARMONIC REPRO- 
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Befitting its location in the Independence Hall section of the city, the exterior of this $13,000,000 


hotel is based on:Colonial precedent. 


The particular phase of Georgian architecture is of the 


time of the Brothers Adam. A description of the motifs, furnishings, sculpture, paintings, rugs 
and priceless old tapestries (Michael van Glabeke, early 17th Century) would require pages of 


The American Organist. 


Of the many public rooms in Jacobean and various 
phases of the Georgian style, the musician will be most 
interested in the Assembly Room or Crystal Ball 
Room, in a balcony of which the Welte Organ is 
located, Around the console there is room for a 
large orchestra or chorus, such as are heard frequently 
in connection with the organ recitals. As an instance, 
the program by Henry F. Seibert on March 3 included 
eleven organ numbers, and Dr. Herbert J. Tily’s 
famous Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus saug one heavy 


work and three in lighter vein. This concert was 


broadcasted by WLIT. 
The Welte Artist-Recorded organ rolls are used daily 


to re-perform concert pieces exactly as played by the 
foremost American and European organists. 


Managing Director Horace Leland Wiggins or As- 
sistant Manager Peirce A. Hammond will be pleased 
to show visitors this splendid instrument at any time, 
subject, of course, to the scheduled uses of the room. 


Another large Welte Philharmonic Reproducing Organ will be opened in the new 
ST. CHARLES HOTEL on the Board Walk, ATLANTIC CITY, June first. 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


665 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK. 





1701 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


175 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 


and the Quartet Choir 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


WILLIAM BAINES: “Savior Like A SHEPHERD”, 6- 
page anthem for chorus or quartet, easy, tuneful, opens with 
soprano-contralto duet with an unpleasant crossing of parts 
with consequent unisons here and there; ought to be pleas- 
ing to the average congregation and choir. (Thompson 
1922, 15c) 

MRS. H. H. A. BEACH: “Ler Tuis Minp se In 
You”, 8-page anthem for chorus, largely unaccompanied, 
and bass and soprano solos. It is rather futuristic in its 
strange harmonies and will require singers who ean do 
their work right. It is a very interesting work for choirs 
able to do the better things, and deserves an examination 
by interested choirmasters. (Church 1924, 15c) 

BEETHOVEN: “HauietvuiaAn CHorvus”, 14 pages for 
men’s voices, arranged by Dr. Davison; not a difficult work, 
but highly effective for a big choir of men. (E.C.S. 1924, 
20¢) 

W. BERWALD: “Brain My Toncure Some HEAvEN- 
LY THING”, 2-page unaccompanied chorus or quartet for 
men’s voices, tuneful, easy enough for the average volun- 
teer choir; worth doing; some pretty effects by solo melo- 
dies in the under voices. (Ditson 1926, 8c) 

BUZZI-PECCIA: “Gzrorta”, a 10-page anthem ar- 
ranged from the famous solo, by Mr. Richards; excellent 
for a big chorus. There is plenty of variety of materials 
and moods, and all congregations like a thing of this kind. 
(Flammer 1914, 20c) 

GOTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN: “BEHOLD Now 
PraisE YE THE LorD”, 7-page chorus with baritone solo. 
The first part is built upon a single theme, handled in 
musicianly manner; the second part is ‘interesting for its 
absence of measure and its antiphonal manner of unac- 
companied passages answered by accompanied. It’s a mu- 
sicianly sort of a thing with an unusual flavor. Schirmer 
1923, 15c) 

F. FLAXINGTON HARKER: “I Witt Lirr Up 
Mine Eyes To THE HILus”, 9-page anthem for chorus or 
quartet, with tenor or soprano solos. It is melodious and 
interesting, with rhythmic accompaniment, easy to do; 
better get a copy for examination. (Flammer 1923, 16c) 

RUTH L. HAUSMAN: “Our Master”, 5 pages for 
unaccompanied chorus or quartet, founded on the familiar 
text, We may not climb the heavenly steeps. There is 
plenty of opportunity for interpretive effects, but the an- 
them is not difficult; examine a copy for yourself (Low- 
den 1926, 12c) 

FREDERICK L. LAWRENCE: “NiGHTFALL”, a 5- 
page anthem for chorus or quartet, with organ accom- 
paniment—and the organ taking as much time for inter- 
ludes as the choir takes for singing; it is excellent music 
of a reflective kind, most unusual in many ways. We 
recommend it to serious musicians. (Gray 1922, 12c) 

BORIS LEVENSON: “Come Unto Mr”, 6-page an- 
them for chorus or quartet, with contralto solo; rather 
tuneful, fairly easy, harmonic, melodious, and to a degree 
rhythmic; quiet and reposeful in mood. (Lowden 1926, 
20¢e) 

MOZART-MACRUM: “ALLELUIA”, 14 pages for 
chorus arranged by Mr. Edward K. Macrum from Mozart’s 
“Exsultate Jubilate”. The tunefulness of Mozart is not 
lost but rather emphasized. There is some work for so- 
prano against the chorus in 5-part writing. The soprano solo- 
ist is given some semiquaver runs, in contrast to the more 
sober passages of the chorus. It makes attractive music 
of the Mozart period and ought to interest any choir and 
congregation; not difficult. ‘ (Ricordi 1926, 20c) 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 
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H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS: “I Am THE Breap 
or Lire”, 6 pages for chorus or quartet; muscianly and 
serious in style, not always as melodious and interesting 
as it is musicianly and faithful to the text; not difficult, 
(Ditson 1921, 12c) 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE: “Sovuns or THE RiGHTEOUS”, 
4-page arrangement of the famous chorus number, for 
men’s voices. It makes a highly effective number for a 
men’s choir, but requires singers able to sing with finish and 
assurance. (Ditson 1926, 10c) 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 


in Concert, Church, and Theater 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


E. L. ASHFORD: Sone or THANKSGIVING, 3 pages of 
short-score for postlude use, easy and tuneful enough. 
Good on the harmonium also. (Lorenz 1918, 30c) 

RENE L. BECKER: Postiupe F-s, 10 pages for the 
professional or advanced organist, written in fine musician- 
liness and appealing chiefly to the stricter tastes. It opens 
with lefthand melody against righthand arpeggios, but the 
theme is good and the treatment worthy, not trivial; it is 
classic in atmosphere; not difficult; varied in technical 
treatment; altogether a good prelude or postlude. It will 
be excellent for both church and theater use—theater use 
only where the atmosphere is better than the average; 
probably not musical enough to be used in recital, where 
music must appeal not as a part but as the whole attrac- 
tion. (Gray 1923, 75c) 

PHILIP JAMES: Diruyrams, eight pages. What a 
reviewer says about music of this character, or the new 
music of any really serious composer amounts to nothing; 
the real judge is the recitalist. What Mr. Lynnwood 
Farnam, for example, to whom this piece is dedicated, does 
with it will give the final judgment. To adequately review 
it, we must first learn to play it on the organ; that will 
take many hours of hard but profitable werk—which we 
freely offer to Mr. Farnam, while we pass on to serve a 
greater majority of our readers in the review of things in 
which a greater number of them can be _ interested. 
DITHYRAMB is a deliberate attempt to use harsh discords 
successfully ; it is musicianly, as all Mr. James’ things are; 
whether or not it is also musical can be answered only by 
hearing it played by a master. Illustration 1290 gives the 
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third staff of the first page; there immediately follow 
materials that look more like interesting concert themes 
and treatments. There is much variety of writing to test 
a player’s ability to think for himself or be a slave to a 
printed page; your reviewer believes a free artist will make 
Mr. James’ Diruyrams displace all others—but it will take 
an artistic mind that is free of all restraint, a mind that 
searches only for musical beauty. Every professional or- 
ganist who can play eighth-grade difficulties with ease 
should get this piece and learn it; students should do like- 
wise. There is a new day coming; no young organist can 
afford to remain in the old when the new is so close at hand. 
(Gray 1924, 75c) 


























WOOK NOOK: 


—the taste of the fish — 


‘Most Editors realize that it is the taste ot the fish, and not of the 
angler, which determines the kind of bait to be used. ‘The news- 
paper man must decide, however, what kind of a fish he wants to 
catch. Of course, some would rather catch trout than suckers.” 
—JAmES MELVIN LEE, Director of the School of Journalism of! 
New Y ork University. 


There are some things that can’t gain entrance to the pages of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST. Meaningless specifications, tiresome repe- 
titions of the names of the classics (to please those who want the 
public to know they can play them), adjectives in sentimental and 
untruthful profusion, plain gossip, adulation of tradition for tradi- 
tion’s sake, fear of something new or untried, puffs for advertisers who 
make this publication possible,»or, which is much worse, unearned 
publicity notices for those who contribute neither to this magazine 
nor the profession, because— 


“We hope that by the criticism and cooperation of our readers we 
shall make it such a magazine that a new subscriber will compliment 
himself for being the kind of an organist able to enjoy such a music 
magaziné.”—EpiTors of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 


Advertisers who agree with these ideals in music journalism 
will find these pages profitable investments. Should they 
think the readers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST are not the 
“trout” of organistic waters but are that other kind, their 
advertisements will be plain extravagance. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station - New York 
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HARRY ROWE SHELLEY: Evening, 5 pages of tune- 
ful music, written for musical pleasure and not for 
musicianship; it would be impossible for the Composer to 
live up to the top of his melody reputation all the time, 
but EvEeNING is a pretty good melody, nicely handled, and 
one that will give pleasure; illustration 1299 shows the 


Humana 
String Vibrato 
Tremoio 


1299 





opening measures. It is easy enough for average organists 
to read at sight; suitable for church or theater—and a 
melody must be pretty good to earn a place in the theater 
where the organist has at his command all the music of the 
world. (Flammer 1925, 40c) 

HARRY ROWE SHELLEY: Metopt RELIGIEusE, 6 
pages of quiet but attractive melody, with rhythmic accom- 
paniment, and warming harmonies; easy to play, and 
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suited for church or theater, though it is a slow, sustained 
melody, not romantic. Melody and treatment shown in 
plate 1300. (Flammer 1925, 50c) 
HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
SUITE DE BALLET 
Swayinc TREE Spirits: 5 pages of concert music, not diffi- 
cult, devoted to a title and being faithful to it, calling 
for registrational beauty, using rhythm, melody, playful- 
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ness, and everything else to entertain an audience in a 
musical and musicianly way. Plate 1035 shows the intro- 
duction rather than the theme, for the former more faith- 
fully indexes the mood and intent. (40c) 

THe Warer-Sprites’ Fronic: 7 pages given so much 
variety of theme and treatment that plate 1306 can do 
no more than show the mood and manner of the first theme, 














as unsatisfactory as that is for its difficult job of indexing 
the piece. It goes swiftly and is therefore not entirely 
easy, though the Composer is a concert organist himself 
and long ago learned that writing difficulties for their own 
sake was a sign of weakness, not strength. (45c) 

Tut WHIRLING GNomeES: 7 pages in which the Composer 


89-C THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 
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uses theme 1307 to begin as dryly as he can, and then 
surprise us all by twisting it into many interesting moods 
and methods, so that his title wins out and the piece makes 
highly interesting concert materials—of course always de- 
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_pending, as Composers must, upon the artistic ability of 


the performers—and what a handicap! (45c) 

REVEL OF THE SaTyRs: 3 pages and we surprise you by 
devoting 1308 to the last page so we can show mood of two 
of the many varied treatments. We wish composers would 
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omit the meaningless “the” and “a” from their titles; piece 
sounds just as well and is infinitely easier to index. The 
publishers have evidently gone in for nothing but picture 
music, for their catalogue is already filled with the won- 
derful things of Mr. Stoughton, and here they add another 
highly suecessful picture, or series of pictures, by Dr. 
Stewart. Well done, couldn’t be better. These things 
attract the public—and there’s not an organist in America 
who Coes not realize the need of that attraction. (About 
one in eighty-nine are courageous enough to try to supply 
the sugar to create the attraction. The rest of us howl 
in derision, or pretened to.) (35c) 

CARNIVAL-FINALE: fine, no “the”, no “a”; just “CARNI- 
VAL-FINALE”. 4 pages which 1309 indexes accurately ; easy 
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to play, and highly effective. Dr. Stewart has proved, 
what others have already proved many times, that music, 
to be effective, does not have to be complicated, involved, 
technical, difficult. (40c) 

What is there to say about this Surrr pe Batter? A 
long analysis would add nothing to the review above; 
whether the keys are these or those, matters not; we have 
said that it is not difficult, not technically strangled, nor 
yet poverty-stricken, but a masterful bit of composition, 
and that it is descriptive music within the reach of all aver- 
age organists, with successful description on every page, 
and beautiful musie as well as interesting. We recommend 
it to every professional, or even advanced amateur, or- 
ganist. Don’t buy the movements separately but get the 
whole Suite. (White-Smith 1925, apparently $2.05 or less) 

TSCHAIKOWSKY: Sympnony Paruetigur: “Lyric 
THEME”, transcribed by E. H. Lemare; 4 pages of very 
beautiful and highly proper music; all educated audiences 
know this lovely melody, and will be glad to hear it again 
and again; it is easy enough, and Mr. Lemare’s use of it 
builds up to a nice climax, so that the piece can rise above 
melodic mediocrity and take its place as an assertive 
artistic entity. We recommend it to every organist. The 
melody is taken from the ALLEGRO Non Troppo, the first 
movement of the SympHony. (Ditson 1925, 40c) 
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. . « full measure packed down and overflowing.” 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN in The Diapasun 











SCHMIDT’S COLLECTION 


of 
SHORT PRELUDES AND POSTLUDES 





CONTENTS 


Postlude on “‘Nicaea” 
Shepherd’s Morning Song 
Meditation 

Postlude 

Reverie in A 
Melodie in E 

March in G 

Finale in A 

Exultate Deo 

Vesper Prelude 
Evening Hymn 

A Memory 

Festal March 
Andante con Moto 


CALVER, F. LESLIE 
DAVIS, ARTHUR 
DICKS, ERNEST A. 
DICKS, ERNEST A. 
FAULKES, W. 
FRIML, RUDOLF 
GALBRAITH, J. LAMONT 
HARRIS, CUTHBERT 
LACEY, FREDERIC 
LYNES, FRANK 
MARSH, W. J. 
NEARING, HOMER 
ROBERTS, J. E. 
STEANE, BRUCE 


(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 316) 
Price $1.00 net 





THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


New York 
8 West 40th St. 


Boston 
120 Boylston St. 
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Washington Auditorium 
Recital Jan. 21, 1926. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 
(J. MacBripe): 


Our Civic Organ, in the 
Washington Auditorium, has 
never had so rich an exposition 
of its possibilities as was given last evening under the 
virtuoso fingers of Firmin Swinnen, who was heard 
here for the first time. No one has ever brought out 
our Organ so finely before and the program was a 
delightful one. 

ALL WASHINGTON SHOULD KNOW OUR 
ORGAN AS HE PLAYS IT. 

If only Mr. Swinnen could play for us some Sunday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock, he should have an audience that 
would fill the 6000 seats, an audience that would be 
entertained and yet who would hear the best of music, 
vitally alive, brilliant, as few artists make the concert 
organ. 

LET US HEAR, LET MANY MORE OF US 
HEAR AGAIN THIS ORGANIST. 


THE EVENING STAR: 

Mr. Swinnen’s program was a well balanced one, 
with numbers calculated to please evrybody. THERE 
HAS CERTAINLY BEEN NO OTHER ORGANIST 
TO DATE WHO HAS GOTTEN FROM THE IN- 
STRUMENT AT THE WASHINGTON AUDI- 
TORIUM THE VARIETY OF EFFECTS THAT 
MR. SWINNEN OBTAINED. 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 


2520 Madison St. Wilmington, Del. 
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THREE SETS 


OF SPECIAL VALUE 


Audsley’s “Art of Organ Building” 








We have acquired three souvenir sets of the autographed De Luxe edition 
of the world’s masterpiece on the history, science, and art of Organ Building. 
These three sets were the personal property of the Author, the late Dr. George 
Ashdown Audsley, and were a part of his personal possessions which he kept 
with him at all times in his combined work-room and study. It has happily 
been decided to make them available somewhat as personal momentos to three 
The 
sets will be reshipped in the same wrappings exactly as they arrived from the 
Author’s home, and a statement of their souvenir character, certified before 
a Notary, will accompany each. 





of his friends and admirers who will prize them for their association. 








These three sets are not second-hand copies; 
Prevailing price will hold, with 
but a small sur-charge to cover the special handling and sale costs. 


they are guaranteed perfect in every way. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. New York, N. Y. 
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HE FIRST STEP to remember is the impossibility of forgetting, the next step is to 


have confidence in one’s art; it is unnecessary, even foolish, to worry about it. Try 

not to think of it, for it has gone into the memory, and will rest there quietly until 
needed. One does not have to dig things out of the subconscious mind, for in their own 
good time, when required, they appear. 

In the wings, the actor tries to recall his lines. The more he tries, the more elusive they 
become. He suffers the agonies of the damned vainly endeavouring to remember. All this 
is simply because of the peculiar psychological situation that very seldom does the sub- 
conscious mind act in conjunction with the conscious mind. What has been learned sub- 
consciously must be expressed subconsciously and not by conscious effort. 


—W. E. WituiaMs, Ph.D., in THE MusicaL Monitor 
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Hugh McAmis, F.A.G.O. 
St. Luke’s Chapel 





Charles P. McCcalm 


Substitute Organist 


P. O. Box 1586 
DENVER 





Roy L. Medcalfe 


Correspondent THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
for Los Angeles and vicinity 


Concert Organist Raymond Theatre 


! Frederick Schlieder, M. Mus., F.A.G.O. 
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Instruction, Organ, Piano 
Candidates prepared for Guild Examinations 


Studio: 44 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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C. Albert Scholin, Mus. Bac. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Choirmaster, First Methodist Church 
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ORGAN RECITALS--ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


Organist-Choirmaster, St. James Church 
Philadelphia 
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Herbert W. W. Do 


Organist-Choirmaster, All Saints Memorial Church 
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Otto T. Hirschler, Mus. Bac. 
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TEACHER 
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Organist & Director of Music, First Presbyterian Church 
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Organist and Director of Music 
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Starting Something Good 
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R. SIBLEY G. PEASE 
writes an Editorial and 
OF Accom 't know it. What 
he says informally but 
Bs sareusaly to the mem- 
bers of his fraternity is 
applicable to the profes- 
sion in general. My. 
Pease owns one of the 
eens es best-working business 
enn on the musical Pacific Coast; we 
borrow this sermon without his consent— 
and patiently await the results. Mr. 
Pease speaking: 






I’M NO PESSIMIST, but there’s likely 


to be a funeral in the profession—and our 
good fraternity is going to be the corps 
unless you and I wake up, get off of our 
high horses, give the public the sort of re- 
citals it can enjoy instead of trying to 
place their musical intellects on the 
heights; and unless all of us take more 
real, active, working interest in our or- 
ganization. 

And, I for one, am not going to bea 
pallbearer if I can help it! We're either 
immediately going to have to make a go of 
things or close up shop. I’m not aiming 


this at the newer members, some of whom 
are on the side lines yet, but I am talking 
to those older members—some who attend 
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Editorial Reflections 





once in awhile and some who never show 
up any more. 

I think the policies of our meeting and 
the public recitals are about 99% wrong. 


The proof? Thirty-five to forty at meet- 
ings, including guests, out of a member- 
ship of about 130. <A mere handful of 
members and a few stragglers at the re- 
citals. We do not make our meetings 
interesting enough to hold the attention 
of those present and to bring back the old 
members—and I question if a single per- 
son of the public ever comes back any 
more to their second recital. 

When we’re off in a dark church by 
ourselves it’s all right to play all the high 
brow music we want to; but we’re on the 
wrong track to expect ‘the publie to sit 
through it, and the results the last few 
vears show how wrong we are. There 
is a remedy for these conditions. We 
haven’t a single member but who should 
make suggestions, have back-bone enough 
to “‘speak right out in meeting’’; that 
would make more interesting meetings 
for every one and result in practical sug- 
gestions to make our recitals so intensely 
live, wide-awake, and interesting to the 
common person that we would pack our 
recital places and turn them away like we 
have done many times in years gone. 

The taste of the organ-loving public is 
entirely different than it was just a few 
years ago; organists’ ideas have changed; 
progress has been made in more flexible 
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organs. The style of playing must change 
accordingly to meet these changes. And 
if you and I as individuals don’t meet the 
changes of every-day life we’ll be out of 
the running, whether it’s music or any- 
thing else. Candles were in style once; 
oil lamps were better; gas light was not 
so bad; electricity for today. Who would 
build a house today and not take advan- 
tage of modern ideas ? 

Let’s make our organization modern, 
up-to-date. «Not to bury old ideals but 
to augment them with new. 

I wish to stress the fact that in my 
opinion your fraternity and mine needs 
some medicine. It’ssick. Bring your 
pills and prescription and all the isms you 
know of. Let’s have a consultation. 
Diagnose the troubles. Fix it up and 
get it back on its feet—larger, stronger, 
bigger, better, more effective to ourselves, 
of real service to others. That’s all we 
need—just more active interest on your 
part and mine. ‘There’s nothing so 
wrong but what can be remedied. _Let’s 
doit. Will you? 

The Dean told me to write the letter 
and he took an awful chance, didn’t he? 
Don’t blame him for this. It was my 
chance to unload and I grabbed it. I 
hope to help him and I want you to help 
him. From now on in this letter I am 
extremely dignified and 100% official. 

Meeting, March 1st at 6 p.m. Dinner 
$1.—we’ve guaranteed fifty, let’s make it 
a hundred. Recital for the public at 
8:15. Mr. A. Tremblay of St. Vincent’s 
and Mrs. Esther Fricke Green of Angelus 
Temple agreed to play and were broad 
enough to listen to my ravings on what I 
think should be the style of numbers. I 
think either one of them could play a 
Bach Fugue backwards, but who would 
want to listen to it? Our host, Wm. 
Ripley Dorr, of Wilshire Presbyterian, is 
going to have his wonderful choir sing for 
us and they will give the famous candle 
service. He has secured the endorsement 


of the Western Ave. Business Men’s As- 
sociation. 
distributed. 
being invited. 

No speakers at the six o’clock meeting 
except you. 
the postal today. 


50 window cards are being 
That entire end of town is 


Please, oh please, answer 
Reserve a place. The 
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recital program will be short. That’s 
another thing I want to see done. Let’s 
not tire out people. Let’s all go home 
happy. 

Hope you’ll speak to me when I see you 
and if you’re with me for a fresh start for 
our profession won’t you get up and say 
so? 





As ever, 
Sip PEASE, 
not anything but your Secretary. 


Tut Tut 


A CONSCIENTIOUS objector heard I 
planned to use Mr. Pease’s letter so he 
penned one. 

‘*T hope you will go easy. We should 
stand for improvement, not letting down 
simply because the public wants it. No, 
the trouble with us here is not that the 
public wants less real good music but it 
(loes want that music played in an inter- 
esting and first class way; playing jazz 
and light opera stuff on the organ will 
never in the world popularize it, and that 
is the impression the letter seems to have 
given.”’ 

Sure, and right there is the trouble. 
Start something good, and right away 
half of humanity will misinterpret you 
and run wild with some entirely false im- 
pression, blaming you for seeming to 
meet it that way. 

Let us understand Mr. Pease in just 
what he says, and not interpolate things 
he doesn’t say. He doesn’t ask for jazz 
and light opera. I give my valued friend’s 
objections because I like him and he never 
minces matters. Mr. Pease does not con- 
tend the public wants a letting down of 
standards; he contends merely that we 
one-sided organists don’t know what real 
music and musical standards are because 
we are chucked so full of counterpoint and 
five-finger exercises that music is no more 
inus. At least I contend that much even 
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Ae Mie ORGANIST in the 
Se IMERICANPS country and the small 
i ORGANIST 2 town has received some 
cya iy consideration in our mu- 

a sic journals, and in pa- 
pers and addresses at 
i meetings and conven- 
tions of organists. These 
a) aca in the main, are 
IND pathetic in their 
reat of the nation and afford much 
food for thought, but it must be admitted 
that some of these articles take it for 
granted that there are usually several 
churches and theaters in the small town, 
that each houses an organ of three or four 
manuals, and that the organist who does 
not in his present position find things to 
his liking, or does not receive proper 
support and encouragement, can change 
from one organ to another at pleasure. 
He is even advised to leave the community 
and seek a better field. 

Let us first of all consider what is 
meant by small. This term is indefinite 
and only relative, but will apply equally 
well to a town of one thousand or ten 
thousand population, such town being not 
a wealthy suburb of some large city, but 
isolated, the center of activities in its own 
particular section and setting the standard 
for other smaller towns and villages 
and the country-side for miles around. By 
small church we might mean a congrega- 
tion whose membership would be one hun- 
dred or six hundred, with a church build- 
ing having a corresponding seating capa- 
city, but whose attendance at regular ser- 
vices would rarely average more than one- 
fourth to two-fifths of that number. The 
small theater might average an attend- 
ance of five hundred. The small organ 


















would possibly be one of two manuals 
having from ten to twenty registers, prob- 
ably none too well balanced, and requir- 
ing much skill and patience in manipula- 
tion in order to secure anything like the 
results desired. The salary might vary 
from one hundred and fifty dollars to five 


Organ Music in the Small Town 


By PAUL 8. CHANCE 






hundred dollars yearly, depending on the 
church; or from thirty to sixty weekly, 
depending on the theater. The matter 
of choral music is not touched in this dis- 
cussion. 

The majority of organists in small 
towns are there because various circum- 
stances, aside from musical and esthetic 
reason, make it the logical place for them 
tobe. Many could ereditably fill respon- 
sible positions in large cities, while the 
greater number are undoubtedly unpre- 
pared either in training or temperament 
so to do. The present discussion has in 
mind the organist who has had fair op- 
portunity for training and has been con- 
sistent in working for an ideal. For the 
organist who has not the proper equip- 
ment for his work, nothing can be said 
excepting that there are opportunities for 
him to receive such training as will en- 
able him to render the best service of 
which he is capable. 

The question then arises, should one 
who elects to be an organist in a small 
town include in this scheme of things or- 
gan music of small dimensions, averaging 
about second grade in difficulty and of the 
obvious type? Answering this question 
strongly in the negative, let us now ex- 
amine some elements that influence our 
work. The matter of preparation and 
practise, the evidences of appreciation 
and active support or the lack of support 
on the part of the pastor or manager, and 
the supposed attitude of the public, are 
subjects of much concern to the small 
town organist. The music committee 
seldom functions to any extent in small 
towns except in the important sphere of 
financing the church organist’s salary 
and perhaps that of a paid vocal soloist, 
and of furnishing the means whereby new 
music is to be purchased for the choir. 

No organist can expect to do justice to 
himself, let alone any constructive work, 
who does not sped much time in study 
and actual practise. To those who are 
fortunate in having always a warm 
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church in which they may work, it is 
merely a matter of arranging a schedule 
that allows several hours each day at the 
organ; in the theater it is easy. Being 
on good terms with the much-abused and 
long-suffering sexton or janitor may be 
of great assistance in securing the extra 
degrees of warmth. A good working 
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and compelling of all the influences that 
fire the church organist to his best efforts. 
However, since pastorates change perhaps 
many times during an organist’s incum- 
bency, one must be prepared for anything 
from this quarter. There are pastors who 
always give the organist all possible sup- 
port and encouragement, but there are 
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A modern four-manual organ represents the ambition of every organist. 
In the theaters of both the large and small towns the or- 


commendable; in the chureh it is misplaced. 


THE AVERAGE ORGANIST’S FONDEST AMBITION 


In the theater the ambition is 


ganist is engaged for his ability as an organist, but in the church though he may be engaged as an 
organist his chicf sueecss and basis of popular judgment center invariably, as they rightly should, around 


his work not with the organ but with the choir. 


are on the increase among churches and theaters. 


This is the modern Hall Organ in the First Congrega- 
tional, Holyoke, Mass., upon which Mr. James Wakelin plays. 
The greatest satisfaction comes from do‘ng the best 


Four-manual instruments of this type 


with the tools at hand—envying Mr. Wakelin his organ won’t help another organist to attain a similar 
one; only better work from year to year can do that. 


temperature is between fifty-six and sixty 
degrees, and when actively doing manual 
and pedal practise one is safe if one’s 
thermometer reads fifty, but anything un- 
der that point is dangerous to health and 
no organist should even sit down at the 
bench at such low temperature, this opin- 
ion being based on many unpleasant re- 
sults from that kind of experience. It 
is not a bad idea to have inside the console 
one’s own thermometer for reference. 
Most churches are willing to maintain 
this minimum of fifty degrees in the in- 
terest of protection to the organ and to 
expensive frescoing on walls. For those 
who have only the summer months and 
the once-weekly day @f warmth in win- 
ter, the pedal-piano is suggested. 

The pastor’s appreciation of music and 
his evaluation of the organ as an aid to 
worship are possibly the most intimate 


others who have freakish ideas concerning 
the music and they sometimes create em- 
barrassing situations; there are others who 
are indifferent to all music; and some, a 
variety very rare indeed, who do not like 
the organ as an instrument, and are 
frankly hostile to it excepting in accom- 
paniment to voices in hymn and anthem. 
It is well if conditions in this respect are 
favorable, but if unfavorable they are 
caused usually by ignorance and preju- 
dice, which the organist will have to meet 
with patience and forbearance. In 
either case, such contribution as these 
factors may make to the organist’s well- 
being or to his distress of mind must not 
be relied upon too heavily or taken too se- 
riously, since pastors come and go, but 
the organist goes on, if not forever, at 
least in most cases for a very long time. 
In the theater the organist does not last 
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so long, but the manager lasts longer; the 


problems are the same. 


The influence of the public upon the or- 
ganist and his music is the most difficult 
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doubt as to the vitality of the Christian 
religion it would be dispelled upon close- 
ly examining what congregations under- 
go in the services conducted in the major- 
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A MUCH BETTER AIM IN LIFE FOR THE CHURCH ORGANIST 
A business-like, serious, vested chorus choir, backed by an adequate modern organ, fur- 
nishes the ideal in church music. The First Presbyterian Choir, Oakland, Calif., under 
the direction of Mr. Walter B. Kennedy, is a picture of healthy church activity. The 
organist in the small town has a tremendous advantage over the organists of the big cities 
where the attainment of good choral work is all but impossible; the small town has none 


of the disadvantages and all the advantages. 


Let no small-town organist look with envy 


at his brother in the great city. 


of all influences to analyze, but it is by far 
the most powerful influence, and effort 
should be made to find out what effect 
time and circumstance have upon our 
hearers, for after all we stand or fall by 
their estimate of our work. Laymen are so 
helpless and patient, that if one had any 





ity of churches. The wonder is not why 


people do not appreciate what is being 
done, but how they endure it at all. 
There is an atmosphere that belongs 
particularly to the small town that the 
large city cannot possess. Owing to the 
fact that the social mass is smaller and 
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that there is more intimate contact, it 
follows that the mood of such a com- 
munity may vary more quickly and more 
intensely. Taking as his cue the moving 
event of the week, the organist may strike 
the predominating note of joy, sadness, 
or anxiety and thus obtain a reaction not 
to be procured otherwise. Else how can 
one account for the enthusiastic reception 
of a composition at one time, and perhaps 
absolute indifference at its repetition a 
year afterward? Such occurrences are 
so frequent that close study leads me to 
think it does not always lie with the per- 
former, but is due to change in the mental 
attitude of the community of which the 
congregation and audience area part. It 
would be interesting then if we could de- 
vise some method to card-index, as it 
were, the changing mood of our usually 
passive-appearing public. 

As to what the townsmen may think of 
the importance or non-importance of the 
organist and his work, and of the music 
he plays, one hears all sorts of opinions, 
from that of the man who says, ‘‘ What is 
it all for anyhow?’’ to those who declare 
that the only reason they go to church or 
theater is to hear the organ! Judging 
from expressions of opinion picked up 
here, there and everywhere, we all, coun- 
try, small-town, and city organists of low 
and high degree, undoubtedly stand in- 
dicted with the crime of assault on the 
auditory nerves of our listeners. In 
other words we play too loud most of the 
time. If one is fortunate enough to gain 
the confidence of the usually shy and re- 
ticent man in the rear he may say that he 
likes to hear the organ best. at funerals 
when it is ‘‘throttled down,’’ as he puts 
it. That the mighty structures of tone 
we erect, in which we take such delight, 
do not always please the hearers, we may 
imagine! 

If we approach our work in the spirit 
of understanding and the desire to inter- 
pret in terms intelligible to those who lis- 
ten, striving to bring our effects into pro- 
per relation with our surroundings, we 
will achieve more artistic results. As an 
instance, if the score directs ffff or 
full organ, in most cases we follow direc- 
‘tions by using everything the organ pos- 
The directions may have been all 


sesses. 


IN THE SMALL TOWN 
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right for Notre Dame, but entirely out of 
place in a small auditorium. Why not 
use some good sense and a more finely 
graduated scale of crescendo, stopping 
short of the brass-band effect? A study 
of most organs will often show a way out 
of this difficulty, and help us to attain a 
climax that is satisfactory without being 
overwhelming and a full organ effect that 
is not intolerable. 

For the most of us, the acquiring of an 
organ repertoire has been a matter of 
much physical toil and mental turmoil. 
The wealth of material, which at first 
seemed to promise adequate scope for 
all future requirements, narrows down, 
after years of study, to a compara- 
tively short list of numbers that are 
really satisfactory. We have found 
the best in Bach, we cultivate Franck, 
and make the acquaintance of Widor, 
Vierne, Jongen, Barie, Barnes, James, 
Bairstow, Willan and other contem- 
porary composers. We become ac- 
quainted with these newer composi- 
tions, but do many of us play them? 

A representative of one of the publish- 
ing houses that has been foremost in giv- 
ing us organists the newest and most orig- 
inal composition of our own American 
composers, says in a personal interview, 
‘You organists do not play the new 
things that we go to so much trouble and 
expense to publish. If we take our best 
new publications to your conventions, 
most of you, when requested to examine a 
new work, will glance over the first page, 
idly turn over a few more pages, and in 
a short time go off and leave it. As to 
ordering. copies and afterwards playing 
this new music, we know that only a mere 
handful do so. Meanwhile, our editor- 
in-chief, with sincere regret, is compelled 
to return many beautiful works to their 
composers because we have scores in sim- 
ilar style for which there is no sale.’’ 

We organists in small towns, large 
towns, and cities, should take these words 
of chiding to heart. Especially to the 
small-town organist one might say, 
‘“Why do you go on in the same old way, 
playing the same old stale music that the 
audience recognizes from the first bar, 
that you have out-worn and should have 
out-grown by this time? Why not, in 
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the name of progress and our art, give the 
people an opportunity to hear something 
different ? Do you think you will be 
mobbed if you do?’”’ ‘‘No,’’ the answer 
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It is not hard to guess what is the in- 
ference when one is referred to as a coun- 
try-organist or small-town organist. It 
is that he is one who does little of this or 


THE CATHEDRAL, HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Hamilton Cathedral may not typify the working conditions of the average small- 
town organist but the problems of musie under such conditions are identically 


those of the small-town musician. 


Not only are results infinitely easier of 


achievement in the small town, but the public is vastly easier to please than the 
super-critical audiences of the larger cities. 


would probably be, ‘‘I do not have the 
time,’’ or ‘‘It is too much work!’’ In 
the winter it is too cold, in the summer too 
hot to make the effort; thus the cobwebs 
of inactivity gather around us and our 
work, and complacent employers pay us 
to keep the farce going. 


of that, and nothing very well. That 
which differentiates the city organist 
from others is largely a matter of the 
pressure that is brought to bear upon 
him, although there are notable excep- 
tions to this. No greater mistake can 
be made by anyone, whatever his kind of 
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work, than to take the line of least resist- 
ance and thus fail to live up to the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of doing the best 
within his ability. 

It must be admitted that economic con- 
ditions are such that most of us have to 
work at that which will bring money com- 
pensation. Artistically, however, the 
organist must have some kind of ideal 
which will give direction to his work. 
What that ideal may be, depends largely 
on the environment in which he has been 
trained, and the influences and traditions 
that he has inherited. Speaking practi- 
eally, each organist should have a scheme 
of procedure which should always include 
work on some new addition to the reper- 
toire. Selecting something that will be 
possible of rendition on his own particu- 
lar instrument, let all special time be 
spent on a first-class work of some mag- 
nitude such as a Bach chorale-prelude, a 
fugue of the later period, or trio-sonata ; 
a Franck chorale, a Widor or Vierne 
symphony, or some other modern compo- 
sition. Granting that it will take from 
several months to a year to prepare some 
of the more difficult of these movements 
for public presentation, after a month’s 
hard work the worst should be over, when 
another number may be added to the 
practise list. Thus perhaps once month- 
ly something new and worth-while can be 
presented. A record should be kept of 
all numbers played from week to week 
throughout the year, those ineffective 
taken off the list and the effective ones so 
labeled and used possibly once in the 
twelve months. Unless all organists, 
everywhere, strive to introduce new 
works, how can we expect our profession 
to advance; the composers and publishers 
must receive this encouragement if we 
would have them give us new things, and 
those who make up our public will not re- 
sent it, be sure of that! But we cannot 
expect appreciation to be shown for 
everything we do, for expressions of ap- 
preciation, as a general thing, are but 
casual, and real gratitude is rare. 

If one thinks that people in the ordi- 
nary small town can appreciate only such 
popular compositions as Baptiste’s Com- 
Munion, Lemare’s ANDANT™NO in D-flat, 


. Hollins’ Sprrna Sone, Dudley Buck’s At 
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EVENING, Handel’s Larco, and arrange- 
ments like ‘‘ THE Rosary,’’ or the ‘‘SEx- 
TETTE”’ from Lucia, let such an one try 
carefully worked-out renditions of, let us 
say, Karg-Elert’s HarMoNIES pu Soir, 
the ALLEGRO CANTABILE from Widor’s 
FirtH ‘‘symphony’’, or the Moprrato 
CANWABILE from his EiagHtH, Franck’s 
PASTORALE or his CHORALE in B minor, 
Bairstow’s ToccaTAa-PRELUDE, or a move- 
ment from one of the Barnes’ ‘‘sympho- 
nies’’, and see what the effect will be! 
Even if some hearers are frankly disgust- 
ed with the unaccustomed progressions, 
the seeming harshness of some of the dis- 
sonances, and the perhaps too frequent 
use of chromatics, it will pay to make the 
experiment and notice the reaction, for 
such effort will not go unrewarded. 

The compositions named in the follow- 
ing list are a few selected from a great 
number of similar works that have been 
played under the conditions referred to 
in this discussion, and that have brought 
forth words of appreciation from those 
who heard: 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 

the ‘*Cathedral’’ 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
Choral-variation ‘‘Christ, der 
du bist der helle Tag’’ 

Bairstow—Evening Song 

Barnes—Solemn Prelude 

Boellmann—Suite Gothique 

Bullis—Novelette : 

Candlyn—Finale on a Tonic Pedal 

Foote—Cantilena 

Franck—Prelude, Fugue, Variation 

Geer—Cantabile 

Grace—Legend 

Guilmant—Grand Choeur in D 

James—Meditation a Sainte Clothilde 

J ongen—Priere 

Karg-Elert—Canzona in A minor, Op. 

86, No. 2 

Martin—Chaconne in B minor 

Mulet—Noel 

Parry—Chorale Prelude on the ‘“‘Old 

104th’’ 

Reger—Benedictus, Op. 59, No. 9 

Rheinberger—Thirteenth sonata 


Vierne—Pastorale from First ‘“sym- 
phony”’ 
Widor—Second ‘‘symphony”’ 
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We are often advised to present only 
music that the people can understand. 
While this undoubtedly should be our en- 
deavor, it is the opinion of the writer that 
to spend much time in trying to find out 
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the unworthy from his list, and in the lis- 
teners a growing appreciation of the bet- 
ter. The better will consist not only of 
the old tried and true numbers, but will 
include every new work that will stand 


ONE WAY TO ATTAIN ETERNAL YOUTH 
is to enter a Master Class every second or third year and enjoy the exhilaration of the analysis of your 
own work and that of your fellows in the Class, under the critical mind of such an artist as Mr. Charles 


M. Courboin, whose Scranton Master Class of last season is pictured here. 
eminent recitalist who has promulgated the Master Class idea for the organist. 


Mr. Pietro A. Yon is another 
One of the members of 


this group appeared in concert in Town Hall, New York, during the present season. 


what tuese people understand or want, 
ends only in confusion and discourage- 
ment to the enthusiastic, wide-awake or- 


ganist. It would be well to put it this 
way, let no one undertake the perform- 
ance of music that he himself does not un- 
derstand and cannot invest with the at- 
mosphere which comes of loving prepara- 
tion. Such an attitude on the part of the 
organist will result in the elimination of 


The 
GANIST 


But best of all the methods of avoiding the limitations of small-town 


atmosphere, is to subscribe regularly to the monthly journals of the 
AMERICAN organ and search their pages diligently in the profitable task of 
eliminating the restrictions of the small town by acquainting one’s 
self with the thought and achievement of all organists everywhere, 


the test. A constantly varying program 
of organ compositions, comprising the 
best of all periods and schools will thus 
be regularly presented. With this kind 
of repertoire in hand, one need not feel 
embarrassed at any time, even when the 
sophisticated stranger may be within the 
gates, or, as a friend has naively put it, 
‘if we die the next day!”’ 
Th 


AMERICAN 
ORGANIST 


as recorded in the journals of the organ world for that sole purpose. 
The organist whose mind is thus equipped, and monthly stimulated, 
will not be a small-town organist but a well-rounded musician on a 
par with the best the big cities have to offer. 





Churches of America 
Trinity Cathedral in Cleveland 


A Series of Presentations in Story and Picture of 
Some of the Famous Churches of America 


VII. 


HE BUILDING of Trini- 

ty Cathedral began Au- 
gust 5th in 1901 under 
the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. Charles F. 
Schweinfurth. On Sep- 
tember 24th in 1907 the 
completed Cathedral was 
consecrated, fully paid 
: for. 

Trinity Parish was founded November 
9th in 1816; in 1828 Trinity Church was 
incorporated. Early in 1890 Trinity 
Church was accepted by the new Bishop 
as his Cathedral. Shortly before this 
time the vested boychoir was inaugurated. 

Trinity Cathedral is designed in per- 
pendicular Gothic, of Indiana limestone. 
The tower, forty feet square, rises one 
hundred and eight feet above the floor 
level, with octagonal pinnacles one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet high. The cross 
beam over the chancel rail in the south- 
west Chapel has an oak boss from the 
Cathedral of Southwark, England, carved 
in 1457. 
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TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAN 


“The Cathedral stands as a perpetual benediction to learning and to refinement; to 
”? 


charity and to humanity. It knows no difference between wise and foolish, rich and poor. 
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THE EAST AISLE 


“The Cathedral, its lofty arch, its massive column, its overhanging tower, its 
elorious construction indicates permanence. It is a parable in stone.” 
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ALTAR AND REREDOS 


“As a mensa is inset into the Altar in the center near the front a small block 

of the Jerusalem Stone which forms the altar of the Washington Cathedral, 

cut from the quarry of Solomon, just north of the Damascus gate of Jerusalem.” 
There are fifty-nine statues in the Reredos. 
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MR. EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
and released from January 1914 to September 1915 to act as city 
Who took Trinity Cathedral beyond the city limits and has made it 
a national institution. He was appointed to Trinity in March 1907, 
organist for Atlanta. Mr. Kraft has a 4-75-2868 Skinner Organ 
and a boychoir of almost a hundred voices. 
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Editorially 


OLUNTEER mixed choruse 
were the prevailing type of 
choir in this country before 
the days of the general cul- 
tivation of the singing 
voice. In some few Epis- 
copal Churches choirs of 

















‘boys and men furnish the music. 


With prosperity came the increasing 
amount of attention to the study of 
music, particularly the voice. 

The invention of the quartet choir 
was a natural and indeed a notable 
step forward. The chorus of un- 
trained volunteers must have been a 
sad affair. Four voices of at least 
fair quality substituted for the other 
was inevitably more acceptable to the 
congregations that had patiently en- 
dured bad music poorly sung for so 
long. The quartet proved the wis- 
dom of securing selected voices. 

For the past few years it has been 
apparent that where finances permit 
there has come a discontent with the 
monotony of the limited scope of the 
solo choir. This movement has gain- 
ed ground rapidly and indicates a 
healthy advance in the musical tastes 
of our people. In organizing choirs 
of adequate proportions under the 
guidance of truly capable musicians 





- Che Church 


Mr. Dunham’s Department 


In which a Practical Idealism and 
Human Musicianship are applied to 
the Problems of the Organist and 


Choirmaster 


the results have almost invariably been 
received with acclaim by the people 
in the pews who were paying the bills. 

The reasons that have made this 
success possible are too obvious to re- 
count. In spite of the faults we may 
find in the music work of our pub- 
lic schools the good it has accomplish- 
ed easily discounts the ill. As choir- 


_masters, we should be grateful for the 


almost universal demand for a soft 
musical tone insisted upon, upon 
which we can build a choral blend and 
achieve a musical result that could not 
otherwise be possible. The average 
voice today is a far different one from 
that which dominated the volunteer 
choir a few decades ago. We men- 
tion this because it is so rarely noticed. 

Almost every month we learn of 
choirs in all parts of the country that 
are organizing to supercede the quar- 
tet. In some instances the old group 
of soloists are retained. This is 
good. It begins to look as though the 
day of the quartet has about passed, 
except as an economic necessity. Per- 
haps some day we may be able to re- 
vive the enthusiasm in choral singing 
generally. At any rate we have a 
right to be very, very hopeful. 


Calendar Suggestions 


MAY 2 
“Lo! tHE DAWN OF RESURRECTION” 
—Mackinnon. A fine stirring hymn 
of the processional type. The third 








verse is sung antiphonally between 
the men and women (or boys). Not 
difficult. 8 pp. Gray. 

“Love Divinr”—Stainer. The well- 
known duet for soprano and tenor. 

“In HeAventy Love”—Parker. 
Certainly one of the best of this emi- 
nent composer. Moderately difficult. 
A splendid soprano solo. 8 pp. 

“WHEN THE Lorp TuRNED AGAIN” 
—Faning. A festival anthem of 
great popularity. It is singable and 
requires only a minimum amount of 
work for the fine results that are pos- 
sible. Tenor solo. 11 pp. Novello. 

MAY 9 

“EASTER SonG’-—Fehrmann. One 
of the discoveries of the indefatigable 
Dr. Dickinson. The parts divide fre- 
quently but there are no great diffi- 


culties. There is a tremendous cli- 
max in the middle. No solos. Gray 
8 pp. 


“OQ Lorp our GoveRNOoR”—Mareello. 
For tenor solo and chorus (or so- 
prano). There are splendid anti- 
phonal effects between solo and 
chorus. Not difficult. 6 pp. 

“THE Way or Hottness”—Farrata. 
This well constructed anthem may be 
effective with a quartet. There are 
opportunities for clever organ regis- 
tration. Easy to perform, no solos. 
6 pp. Fischer. 

“THERE IS NONE THAT CAN RESIST 
Tuy Vorce”’—Atkins. A festival 
number of considerable effect. There 
is a solidity and style, English to be 
sure, which makes it worthy of con- 
sideration. Medium difficulty, no 
solos. 12 pp. Novello. 

MAY 16 
(Sunday after Ascension) 

“Curist BECAME OBEDIENT UNTO 
DreaTtH”—Bridge. A short anthem 
for full chorus, easy to sing, no solos. 
5 pp. Novello. 
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“Tur Countless Hosts”’—Grieg. 
Norwegian folk-song adapted for 
chorus, the melody being sung by a 
baritone or contralto soloist. There 
is a decided charm to this old melody. 
Should be done unaccompanied. 5 pp. 
Gray. 

“Lirr up Your Hreaps”—Coleridge- 


Taylor. Probably the best-known an- 

them by this composer. Moderately 

diflieult, no solos. 5 pp. Novello. 
“Peace I Leave WitH You”— 


Tuneful and easy. Solo 
No comment necessary. 


MAY 23 
( Whitsunday) 

“Comer, Hoty Guost”’—Palestrina. 
The melody is the one found in the 
familiar Easter hymn. A quiet, 
simple, unaccompanied chorus. . 4 pp. 

“Tv SHALL Come To Pass”—Tours. 
One of the old war-horses that the 
congregation likes. A melodious solo 
for high voice. 7 pp. 

“Gop 1s A Sprrir’—Bennett. <A 
beautiful a capella anthem of Vic- 
torian vintage. There are chances 
for some fine choral effects. 4 pp. 

“GRIEVE NOT THE Hoty Spririt’— 
Stainer. Another in style like the 
above, and surely one of the most 
effective anthems by the famous Sir 


Roberts. 
for tenor. 
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MAY 30 

“Hoty, Hoty, Hoty’—Crotch. With 
the familiar words of Heber. The 
organ part duplicates the voices. It 
is effective choral writing and a use- 
ful anthem for Trinity Sunday. 6 pp. 
Novello. 

“CHERIBUM SonG (No.7)”—Bortny- 
ansky. One of the easier Russian 
numbers. Litttle part-division and 
no low notes. 4 pp. Schirmer. 

“Q Gop or ArmiEs”—Candlyn. The 
choral setting of the text by Mr. Cand- 
lyn is recommended as well as that for 
bass solo. It is unaccompanied and 
of medium difficulty. 8 pp. Gray. 

“For Att WHo Watcu”—Dickin- 
son. <A product of the war period, 
this little work has attained consider- 
able popularity. Solos for low and 
high voices and an easy chorus. 4 pp. 
Gray. 

ORGAN PIECES 
Guilmant—Sonata VII. 
Baumgartner—Solemn Procession 
Candlyn—An Indian Legend 
Reiff—Toceata 
Boelmann—Fantaisie Dialoguee 
Bairstow—Scherzo 
Ropartz—Sortie 
Parker—Slumber Song 
Gaul—Daguerrotype of an old mother 
Lefebure-Wely—Offertoire in F 
Hollins—Evening Rest 
Jongen—Song of May 





Boychoir Problems 


By ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 








John. 6 pp. 
— -] OW MANY men holding 
SEF) «good positions with boy- 


choirs today have had the 
experience of singing as a 
boy themselves? How many 
can sing a solo respectably? 
How many have the pa- 
tience and tact necessary in dealing 
with boys? How many are willing 
to give the extra time essential to ob- 
tain satisfactory results or give in- 
dividual coaching to a promising and 
prospective solo voice? These are 
some of the fundamental necessities 
of boychoir training and the man who 
takes a boychoir with the idea of play- 
ing the organ and giving the mini- 
mum of time to the vocal part of it 
cannot expect to produce any stand- 
ard of music. 

There are many things to occupy the 
boys’ time these days and there must 
be some inducement besides the small 
sum of money they receive each 
month. There must be a personal 
and social contact by which they feel 
the interest in being a part of the or- 
ganization. 

Take away the very few positions 
having the benefit of a choir school 
and what is the situation? Simply 
the great number of average church 
choirs having a moderate school ap- 
propriation from the budget out of 











which comes the organist’s salary, 
some paid men, and the rest divided 
among the boys in proportion to their 
age, talent, or years of service. It is 
one of the hardest things in the world 
to run a boychoir smoothly and keep 
up a respectable standard of efficiency. 
This cannot be done by one or two 
scrappy rehearsals each week. I find 
that three boy rehearsals each week 
with extra individual time given to 
the best prospective solo voices, is not 
any too much and the result justifies 
the personal sacrifice of time and en- 
ergy. A boy ean only give of his 
best for two or three years at most; 
new young raw boys must be constant- 
ly found and trained to fill the vacan- 
cies which must come. 

In twenty-four years of experience 
and experiment I have found a credit 
system to work with the best results. 
Credits are given for attendance and 
good work, and are deducted for mis- 
behavior, absence and_ indifference. 
These are listed on a bulletin board 
each month and totalled through the 
whole year. Two medals are given 
during the year and a silver loving 
cup as a reward for the highest total. 
This system has created a competitive 
and disciplinary spirit with results far 
bevond expectations and speaks for it- 
self in the record of ninety-five per 
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cent attendance for the whole year. 
A choir club is organized with officers 
elected by the boys themselves and the 
effect of this social side on the dis- 
cipline has saved the choirmaster much 
of the necessity of reprimanding and 
scolding. 

To complete the circle of results the 
choirmaster must love boys, must have 
been a boy himself, should have sung 
as a boy in choir himself, have a 
knowledge of voice training, have 
much patience and tact, and the per- 
sonal spirit of making the boys real- 
ize that they are using their small 
talents and time primarily to take a 
leading part in the music portions of 
religious worship. This fundamental 
can be kept subconsciously before 
them in explaining the scriptural or 
church connection of the words of the 
anthems they sing. 

If more organists can be inspired 
with some of these ideals, and music 
committees require them as essentials 
equal to organ playing, the music por- 
tions of the chureh service will be 
raised to a standard of efficiency bet- 
ter fitting the religious setting. 


Catholic Music 
By FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 
|E FIND no branch of the 


> . . 

| art of music about which 

‘| there are more popular mis- 
i} 





conceptions than about 
Catholic music. From time 
to time such misconceptions 
will be discussed in this 
column and effort made to controvert 
them. Here is an example from a 
recently published work (How Music 
Grew, by Marion Bauer and Ethel 
Peyser, Putnam’s, New York, 1925). 
On page 188 of this work, under the 
caption Musicke in Merrie England, 
there occurs this passage: 

“Breaking away from the Church of 
Rome gave English musie a great push 
forward for the Mass, the musical set- 
ting of the main part of the service; 
the Motet (the particular lines of the 
particular day) and the plain song 
(which ministers intoned) were dis- 
continued and for these were substi- 
tuted, after Henry VIII’s reign, the 
Church ‘Services’ founded on _ the 
Elizabethan Prayer Book.” 

This is begging the question, for 
there can be no doubt that the English 
school of church music was at its high- 
est point of excellence when Henry 
VIII. began his meddlesome work. The 
splendid volumes of Tudor Church 
Musie now being issued by the Ox- 
ford University Press prove without a 
doubt that English church music, in- 
stead of being pushed forward by the 
change of religious worship, on the 
contrary suffered a lamentable fall 
backwards. During the Elizabethan 
regime such glory as that period of 
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Church Musie possesses must be borne 
by the works which were adapted from 
the Latin, and therefore not accurate- 
ly described as Anglican church mu- 
sie. 

We are often pointed to Orlando 
Gibbons as a great writer of Anglican 
church music, but there is indisputable 
evidence that many of his works :were 
originally composed to Latin texts. 
Take for instance his “Hosanna To 
THE Son or Davip”. This is unques- 
tionably an adaptation of the Palm 
Sunday antiphon, “Hosanna Fino 
Davin”. Well versed authorities 
agree that many of the compositions 
of the Tudor period which survive and 
are most popular in Anglican eathe- 
drals and parish churches were orig- 
inally composed for the Catholic ser- 
vice. Such for instance are Tallis’ 
“I Catt AND Cry”, Byrde’s “Bow 
THINE Ear”, Tye’s “I Witt Exar” 
and many others. 

Dr. Richard Terry, for many years 
Organist and Director of Westminster 
Catholie Cathedral, considers that the 
structure of many well known Angli- 
can anthems shows that they were 
written orginally for the Catholic ser- 
vice and to the Latin text. He cites 
as examples the aforesaid “Hosanna” 
of Gibbons, “REJOICE IN THE LoRD” 
of Redford, and “O Lorp t1m MAKER 
OF ALL THINGS” by Mundy, and many 
others. Another proof of the Catho- 
lie origin of these anthems is the fact 
that they are in the contrapuntal style 
of the Catholic composers of the Tu- 
dor period, instead of being composed 
in the monochordal manner of the re- 
formers. In the well known work on 
Catholic Church Music by Dr. Terry 
there is a passage in which he pleads 
for Catholic musicians to show to the 
world “that into whatever alien dwell- 
ings the musie of our Catholic sires 
has strayed its rightful home is in the 
Church we love so well”. 

In a subsequent issue it is possible 
that further endeavor will be made to 
prove that the Reformation musically 
was a backward step instead of a for- 
ward push. 


Catholic Calendar 


By FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 


IN THE CALENDAR for May, here- 
with presented, certain principles have 
been followed. The Sundays and 
Feasts are given according to the 
calendar of the Universal Church; the 
changes of services necessary to meet 
any local variations in any particular 
diocese must be left to the discretion 
of the choir director. It is eompul- 
sory to sing or recite the Proper of 
the Mass at all High Masses. If these 
texts cannot be sung they may be re- 
cited recto tono, and in an intelligible 
manner. It is permissable, according 
to the custom of the Church, to sing 











CHURCH MUSIC 


a brief motet, if time remains, after 
the Offertory prescribed for the Mass 
has been sung. The suggested Masses 
have been selected with regard to the 
capacity of the average choir. Four 
Masses are suggested for each date in 
the calendar, one in unison, one in 
two-parts, one for four-part mixed 
chorus, and one for male voices in 
three-or four-parts. 
MAY 2 
Fourth Sunday After Easter 

High Mass: Proper for Fourth 
Sunday after Easter, either Vatican 
Plain Chant, or The Proper of the 
Mass (Tozer) or 48 Introits (Stehle) 
or simple recitation recto tono. 

Masses: “Missa Orpis Factor”, 
Montani, unison; “Missa TERTIA”, 
Haller, two-part; “Mass In D MINOR”, 
Stewart, mixed or male voices. 

MAY 9 

Proper for Fifth Sunday after 
Easter (see above). 

Masses: “Mass of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary”, Biedermann, unison; 
“Missa, Stella Matutina”, Carnevale, 
two-parts; “Mass, O Quanta Qualia”, 
Tozer, mixed voices; “Mass of the Im- 
maculate Conception”, Bruber, four 
male voices. 

MAY 13 
Ascension 

High Mass: Proper for Feast of 
the Ascension (see above). 

Masses: “Suort Mass”, J. H. 
Cornell, unison; “Convent Mass IN 
C”, Gounod, two-part; “Mass or Sr. 
Joun THE Baptist’, Turner, mixed 
voices; “Mass 1n Honor or St. Av- 
GUSTINE”, Hohnerlein, male voices. 

MAY 16 
Sunday in the Octave of the Ascension 

High Mass. Proper for Sunday in 
the Octave of the Ascension (see 
above). Offertory Motet (ad lib): 
“Q Rex GiortAr”, Marenzio. 

Masses: “Mass 1n Honor or Sr. 
Crcri1A”, Bottazo, unison; “Mass IN 
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part; “Mass 1n A”, (Op. 126), Rhein- 
berger, mixed voices; “Missa ASsuMP- 
TA Est’, Haller, four male voices. 
MAY 23 
Feast of Pentecost 

High Mass: Proper for Feast of 
Pentecost, including the Sequence 
“Veni Sancte Spiritus” to Vatican 
Plain Chant or to the modern setting 
by George C. Martin. Offertory 
Motet (ad lib), “Emrrre Sprrirum”, 
Schuetky, mixed voices; or “Con- 
FIRMA Hoc”, Handl, T.T.B.B. 

Masses: ‘Mass 1n Honor or St. 
Dominic”. Hammah, unison; “Missa 
Recina ANGELORUM”, Capocci, two- 
part; “Missa Sotemnis TE Drum 
LaupAMus”, Montani, mixed voices; 
“Missa Recina Pacis”, Yon, three 
male voices. 

MAY 30 

Feast of the Most Holy Trinity 

High Mass: Proper for the Feast 
of the Most Holy Trinity. Offertory 
Motet (ad lib), “Tes Deum Parrem”, 
Gabrieli. 

Masses: “Missa AuxiLiumM CHRIS- 
TIANORUM”, (Op. 14), Bill; “Mass or 
THE Hoty GuarpDIAN ANGELS”, Gru- 
ber, two-part; “Mass IN HONOR OF 
St. Puitie Nerv’, Sewell, mixed 
voices; “FrstivaAL Mass 1n C”, Birtch- 
nell, three (T.T.B.) male voices. 

The month of May being observed 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
there are many opportunities when 
Motets or solos in her honor can be 
used. A few suggestions are ap- 
pended: 

“Ave Maria”, Abt (S.A.T. or solo.) 

“Ave Maria’’, Dubois (mixed voices. ) 

“Ave Maria”, Dethier (S.S.A.) 

“Ave Maria”, Elgar 

“Ave Maria’, Guilmant (solo or S. 
A.) 

“Ave 
voices. ) 

“Ave Maria”, Witt (mixed voices.) 

“Ave Maria”, Yon (mixed voices or 


Maria”, Grison (mixed 


Honor or St. Cuar.es”, Perosi, two- T.T.B.B.) 






‘ OUR Children’s Choir musi 
S| have some soloists to be able 
to meet the requirements in 
-| anthems and the special 
) musical and spiritual needs 
of the service. 

Of course there will al- 
ways be found children of any group, 
who sing better than the rest. These 
children, if they be _ enthusiastic 
may be selected for solo training. A 
phlagmatic child, no matter how fine 
a voice he may possess, will never in- 
terest the congregation with his sing- 








Children’s Choir Problems 


Practical Suggestions for Managing Junior 
Choirs and Cultivating the Child-Voice 


By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 





ing. (Girls make just as effective 
soloists as boys, and are far easier to 
train.) 

In introducing solo singing, start 
with one of the oldest members, or 
put two together for the first effort. 
Never start a new feature with small 
children, for you will lose the sup- 
port of the older ones: they will size 
it up as “kid stuff”. 

A hymn makes the very best begin- 
ning for solo singing. Its simplicity 
helps make it a success. Take a 
hymn with a personal appeal in it: 
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“T need Thee every hour’, “Now I 
have found a friend”, “Jesus, Saviour, 
pilot me” (the boys love this one), 
“More love to Thee, O Christ”, “I was 
wandering and weary”, “Ashamed of 
Jesus, that dear friend”, and dozens of 
others. | The¥ ean be found to meet 
the topic of any sermon ever written. 
Never sing more than three stan- 
zas; if possible, fewer. Sometimes 
the last stanza can be hummed as ac- 
companiment by the choir, seated, 
while the soloist uses the words. There 
are a number of ways to present a 
solo-hymn; always try to keep within 
the bounds of good taste, and above 
all do not make it long. 

A definite hour must be set for the 
vocal class to meet, and then one must 
stick to it; only by general agreement, 
and for very special reason, should 
the hour be changed, and then but 
rarely. It is the regularity of the 
work that makes it successful. 

As the first solo class progresses, 
begin a second class with a group of 
smaller children. There must always 
be feeders, or one day you will dis- 
cover that you have lost all your old 
soloists, with none to take their place. 

With the small children it is rather 
good to use boys and girls together. 
The boys’ voices are heavier, and by 
playing them against each other you 
help both. The boys should develop 
the delicacy of the girls’ tone, and the 
girls should copy the depth and color 
of the boys’ voices. 

From time to time permit these 
little soloists to sing for the choir, and 
some Sunday let two of them do a 
little solo in an anthem; it stimulates 
all the children. But do not permit 
the little children to do any solo work 
publically until you have established 
good solo singing among the older 
choristers. 

The general plan of working a solo 
class is like this: select three or four 
children with good voices for the class. 
Here they will receive much more de- 
finite help than through the general 
work of the choir. There will be vo- 
eal exercises by the group, then in- 
dividually, followed by a general dis- 
cussion. Later there will be songs, 
both secular and sacred, taught for the 
development of their voices, as well as 
their powers of interpretation. 

The teacher should make out a plan 
of work covering a period of a month, 
and check it off as it is done. One 
accomplishes much more that way. 

First will come the breathing exer- 
cises : The class stand, and with 
hands placed over their diaphram in 
front, breathe in and out to get the 
sensation. The breath should be 
taken with the lips closed, then open 
to let out the breath in the mouth 
(which acts as an exhaust valve) and 
they find themselves set for the next 
step. In other words, they start by 


holding their breath. This is very im- 
portant. When they grab a breath 
through the mouth, they merely fill the 
mouth and throat, and the tone will 
be breathy, tight, and of short duration; 
the other way, everything will be re- 
laxed but their diaphram, and they 
will make their tone on top of their 
breath. 

When they all know how to take a 
proper breath, and do it, let them hold 
it while the teacher counts to 8, then 
let it out. Do this up to 12, 16, and 
even 20. But any child who feels 
a tightening in the thoat, must release 
the breath at once. 

The next step will be a soft hum ov. 
“ur”? with the lips closed. Use “n” 
on the first line of the treble clef. The 
use of the low tone will tend to great 
relaxation. Raise it to the middle 
voice, and then higher tone by tone, 
but stop at the first feeling of a pull. 
Of course some of the class will be 
able to sing higher than others, and 
it will be easy to give them a few 
high tones; but they can all use the 
middle voice, and after all that is 
where the bulk of their singing will 
be. 

Encourage them all to do the 
breathing exercises at home daily. 
Those who do will in all probability 
improve faster. 

After the breathing exercises, use 
the scale form starting on high E 
(fourth line in treble clef) down the 
octave. First hum, and then use 
“oo.” This must be sung pp for it 
closes the tone; but it makes for 
purity and depth of tone. Use scales 
of KE, E-flat, D, D-flat, C, and then 
F (high), F-sharp, and G. After 
two or three weeks let the class sing 
to G and A, and eventually they will: 
do high C. 

Later make short phrases sung 
seale-wise, but in the descending form 
first. The upper tones will be natur- 
ally soft and sweet, and it will be 
much easier to match these tones than 
using the heavier tone at the bottom 
of the seale and ascend. This foun- 
dation work will go a long way to- 
wards a smooth and beautiful tone. 


Service Programs 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 
Divine Paterniry—New YorKk 
Buck—At Evening 
Vierne—Lied 
“O for the wings”—Mendelssohn 
“Now Abideth Faith”—Shelley 
“Pilgrim’s Song”—-Tchaikowsky 
DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
CovENANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 
“Lead us O Father’—Berwald 
“Love Divine”’—Marks 
“Song of Faith”’—Galbraith 
“Ninety and Nine”—Campion 
“Like as the Hart”—Wright 


ARNOLD DANN 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Sowerby—Carillon 
Boellmann—Marche Religieuse 
Vierne—Carillon 
“Evening and Morning”—QOakley 
“The Hour Cometh’—Davies 
“Lovely Appear”—Gounod 
“Hail Gladdening Light”—Martin 
HAMLIN HUNT 
PLyMouTH—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“Gloria in Excelsis”—Woodman 
“Dark and Still”—Gulbens 
“Three Kings”—Barnes 
“Jesus Gentley Rest”’—Van Dyck 
MISS MARIAN LOVETT 
First Baprist—GRANVILLE, OHIO 
Archer—Postlude Cm 
Miller—Nocturne F 
Dunham—Postlude F 
“Send out Thy Light”—Gounod 
“Consider and Hear Me”’—Harker 
“King of Love”—Shelley 
EDWARD G. MEAD 
First Baptist—GRANVILLE, OHIO 
Hollins—Grand Chorus C 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Faulkes—March Ef 
“Lord is Exalted’”—West 
“Saviour, Breath”—Speaks 
DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
Wasuineton St. MetHopist— 
Cotumsia, S.C. 
Bizet—Intermezzo 
Hariss—Cantilene Pastorale 
Massenet—Virgin’s Prayer 
Dunn—Christmas Idyll 
“Prepare ye the Way”—Garrett 
“Rejoice Greatly’—Woodard 
Candlyn’s Light of the World 
MISS GRACE CHALMERS 
THOMSON 
St. Puinie’s CaTHEDRAL—ATLANTA, 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Saint-Saens—Prelude Deluge 
Calkin—Postlude Am 
“Like as a Father’”—Marston 
“From Eastern Mountains”’—Valour 
JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL—GALES- 
BURG, ILL. 
Warner—Exaltation 
Frysinger—Eventide 
Thompson—Meditation 
Stebbins—At Twilight 
“Just for Today’”—Ambrose 
“King of Love”’—Bullard 
“My God my Father’—Coerne 
“Just as I am”’—Thompson 
ABRAM RAY TYLER 
TempLe Beta-Ex—Detrorr 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Bach—C Major 
Macfarlane—Shma Yisroel 
Guilmant—Scherzo (Son. 5) 
“May the Woods”—Rogers 
“Ariosa”—Handel 
CARL WIESEMANN 
Sr. Paut’s Mretnopist—Hovston, 
Dethier—Festal Prelude 
Borodin—At the Convent 
Frysinger—Eventide 
Wiesemann—Concert Overture 
“Gloria”—Peccia 
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Stunt the Picture or Your Income 
Some Sorrowful Reflections of a Globe Trotter Who Has Heard 
Stunts Both Good and Bad, Proper and Improper 
By THEODORE MERSON 
ET BY ONCE, why not 


again? I rambled about 
“novelties” and got it by the 
Editor of the* best music 
magazine in the world so 
now I take stunts. By 
stunts I do not mean roll- 
ing off a log, but giving the organ a 
roll and a bump when somebody else 
rolls off the log. Like the “novelty” 
the stunt is an abomination unto a 
musician. But it is so lovely to a 
moron. In my former article I de- 
clared that morons fill the first six 
hundred seats nearest the stage, and 
ninety-three out of every remaining 
hundred seats. To the morons then 
must we play; very often a moron 
hires us. We can’t get away from it, 
or him. 

Unlike the “novelty”, the stunt has 
a place on the finest program in 
America—which means the finest pro- 
gram in the world—and is no hin- 
drance to even the strictest of musi- 
cians. The stunt is only a bit of 
cleverness, an evidence of alertness to 
follow and catch and portray a high- 
light now and then for the purpose of 
doing what the film director never 
ean do, namely, stopping the show and 
saying to Susie, “Didya get that 
wink!” Then when the villian gets 
the swift wallop, the organist stunts 
the spot and Susie gets the thrill. If 
Susie happens to be the Professor of 
Greek in Stanford University, the 
good Professor gets it just the same 
and enjoys it even more than Susie, 


*That’s why we let the Author “set by” 
again; we can’t resist compliments when 
they’re so true.—ED. 
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for has not his brain been busy all 
week with Alpha Beta Epsoms or 
whatever, and isn’t he ready for a 
giggle when the rest of the faculty 
isn’t watching? Even the Rev. Dr. 
Goodyood of the First Methodist par- 
ish will enjoy it immensely too, for 
hasn’t he so often wished to deliver 
just that very wallop to the deacons 
and the elders wholesale? 

So, while the “novelty” would dis- 
grace a beautiful theater, the stunt 
will grace it. Therefore be a mas- 
ter of stunts. In Birmingham I once 
heard a player who was stunting 
everything in the film from door-slam 
to lights-out. He was no master of 


the stunt. Stunts stunted his mind 
and mastered him. They spoiled his 
program. This leads to the first law 


of stunt playing: 


Don’t very often. 

That’s just it. Don’t indulge in a 
stunt very often. Los Angeles men 
are as alert as bees after honey and 
they can detect the chance for a stunt 
six reels off; New York men, on the 
other hand, have to be hit over the 
head with a falling beam before they 
ean comprehend that the roof is cav- 
ing in and there ought to be some 
thunder. And this leads to the se- 
cond law of stunt playing: 


Avoid the obvious—abhor the 
ultra-obvious. 

The obvious? Well, Mr. Rothafel 
in the good old days in California 
used a machine to produce the engine 
racket every time an airplane took to 
the sky (and the sereen), and the 


practise was an abomination. Mr. 
Riesenfeld in New York took to the 
same machine, but awoke so vigorous- 
ly that it ruined only a few months 
of his patrons’ good time. The air- 
plane noise is so obvious that it is 
ultra-obvious; the organist does not 
need tell the audience, not even the 
moron, that an airplane makes noise. 
Far better is it to follow the artistic, 
almost uneanny insight of Mr. J. Van 
Cleft Cooper who, almost immediate- 
ly when he saw the first airplane on 
the screen, said to himself, during a 
moment at the turning of page 89 in 
the romance he was reading on the 
musie-rack, “There’s grace for you!” 
—and off his music went into a beau- 
tiful pianissimo waltz on strings. Can 
you beat it? Not in all creation. The 
waltz, played softly on beautiful tone, 
is the acme of grace and charm of 
movement. The airplane in the sky 
dittoes it. Put the two together. And 
this too may be obvious now, to some 
of us, but it is not ultra-obvious to the 
moron and never will be. It is not 
even obvious to the tired business man. 
The point is that of connecting the 
spirits of screen and heart, and this, 
peradventure, leads us to our third law 
of stunt playing: 

Get the psychology of the thing. 

If Carpentier should deliver a wop- 
per to the jaw of unprepared Demp- 
sey, den’t play a stunt. It’s not 
psychological, it’s only normal. Prize 
fighters are supposed to deliver unex- 
pected woppers to unprepared jaws; 
it may be clever, but it is not psycho- 
logical. Like as not it is merely 
hard work—and that’s mighty much 
too serious a tragedy to be treated 
lightly by any of us. But when you 
see “Her Sister from Paris” and 
watch him in his great repentence of 
spirit catch his breath in horror as she 
begins to undress in the room to which 
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his folly took her, get the psychology 
straight and don’t stunt it as tragedy 
or remorse, but remember that she is 
only his wife in disguise and stunt it 
playfully. What is playful? and 
what remorse? To answer these we 
must progress to the fourth law of 
stunting: 


Get the registration true to mten- 
tion. 

If we see an elephant’ sitting on a 
daisy and whistling liké a canary, it 
might be the coon’s phenomenon all 
right, but to stunt it on 16’ Tuba or 
2’ Piccolo, that’s the question. The 
Tuba is obvious for the elephant, the 
Piccolo for the daisy. Why not then 
choose the Vox Humana? I’m only 
asking, I’m not suggesting. None the 
less I consider it a brilliant suggestion. 
But not having heard either Broadway 
or Los Angeles, nor even Chicago, do 
this thing, I have no history to record, 
and must let the art of photoplaying 
write its own history. What would 
you use in your theater If it were 
from the death scene in a. serious 
“Siegfried” it might go well with 
Strings 16’, 8’, and 4’. Just a faint 
rumble of wierdness. But if Harold 
Lloyd used it anywhere it would be 
safer to give it the Snare Drums. If 
you must be realistic, so ultra-obvious 
as to be realistic, use utter silence. 
For no elephant of my acquaintance 
can sit on a daisy and whistle like a 
canary. And the relief of utter si- 
lence might be highly desirable, de- 
pending largely upon how bad your 
playing has been up to that point. 
And this leads on to the fifth law of 
stunting: 

A little relaxation in the midst of a 
great, tense, wonderfully screened 
(there may be one some day, we never 
can tell) drama is good for the nerves 
and hearts of the audience. 

So when you have held your morons 
and Professors of Greek in tense 
tragedy for fifteen minutes, by all 
means give them an outright giggle 
on your next stunt, and remind them 
that after all it is only a picture and 
not a reality. The trials of everyday 
reality are so great in our mad age 
that anything we can do to give the 
t.b.m. a giggle is a worthy effort fit 
to be commemorated by another mon- 
ument in Washington, funds to be 
raised by popular subscription. No 
picture carries tragedy throughout 
with no trace of the lighter side of 
life. Therefore create your own 
giggles and smiles. Smile and the 
world frowns at you; but giggle and 
it smiles in return. Therefore make 
it an out and out giggle. Isn’t it 
strange that this leads to yet a sixth 
stunting law? 

Make it emphatic. 

An apology never goes on the stage. 
Men are too busy to attend a course in 
apologetics. All the world loves a 


lover not because he is a lover but be- 
cause he’s so darned emphatic about it. 
Be emphatic in your stunts, so they 
will know for certain that your fingers 
didn’t merely slip or the organ cypher 
or a book fall on the Pedals. Plan 
carefully the trick you will use, and if 
necessary practise chucking it into 
your score smoothly so that you can 
put it across with no apparent effort; 
then set your registration to be con- 
trasting and emphasizing enough so 
that the moron must get it and the 
Greek eyebrow must rise. There ought 
to be a seventh law of stunting; six 
will never do; eight would be too 
many. And this, unfortunately, 
leads to the seventh and last law of 
stunting: 


Be conservative numerically. 
Don’t put eighteen stunts into one 
feature. 


It would ruin the show. 


Stunts would become monotonous. 
That is my charge against my West 
Coast exemplars of the art; they stunt 
too often, they keep at it too long. 
Chicago is little better. New York 
isn’t to be considered seriously for 
New York either stunts us to death in 
the cheap theaters or starves us entire- 
ly in the better ones; in the main, 
however, the New York organist is too 
sleepy to bother with anything that 
takes the initiative and effort the stunt 
requires, so he just doesn’t stunt. But 
his salary does. I think the best ex- 
ample of stunting I ever heard was in 
a little theater in Syracuse when the 
organist—he was a genius—used about 
three stunts in a long feature film. 
He had been a New York man but he 
was Pittsburgh trained. T credit 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh credits me 
too, for I have never stopped there. 
But this article shall stop here. 


(To be continued) 
(doubtless) 


Critiques of the New Art 


An Effort to Analyze Critically and Discuss Constructively 
the Problems of Photoplaying as a Profession 
BROADWAY SUBMITS TO THE ORDEAL 


Chicago First 


T IS my misfortune to get 
to the theater in time to see 
the chief organist leave the 
bench, and the relief take 
his place, this episode runs 
true to form. I arrived 
in time to hear Mr. Jesse 
Crawford accompany only a part of 

the picture. 

However, even the little that we 
heard was well worth hearing. Syn- 
chronization seems to be the objective 
in Mr. Crawford’s efforts. Using 
the word effort here would be an in- 
justice to the ability of the musician. 
Moods are excellently portrayed; 
transitions from active to passive 
scenes are nicely done. Registration 
is never overdone in any degree. No 
sharp contrasts. 

A novelty in the program was the 
announcement of the birth of a daugh- 
ter to the proud parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford. This was in the form of 
a slide song, a parody on “I Wonder 
Where My Baby Is Tonight.” The 
same melody was accompanied on the 
sereen by a version of “I Wonder 
Why My Baby Cries all Night.” There 
were several slides with cartoons of 
the proud father, but somehow or 
other the dignity of the occasion was 
not as it should have been. 

Another novel idea was the play- 
ing of several melodies for effect: a 
mental telepathy stunt in which a slide 














was thrown on the sereen and people 
in the audience requested to concen- 
trate on a song that was a favorite. A 
large spark coil on the stage then 
began to cackle, and sent the message 
to the organist. 

The first number was the “Prison- 
ER’s SonG”, played with a registration 
rather unusual. What it was I have 
not yet figured out although the mel- 
ody was brought out on the Horn. 

Then an imitation of a men’s quar- 
tet singing the old favorite “Tie me 
To Your Apron Strings Again”. First 
bass predominated, with the remain- 
ing voices in harmony with the old 
time-barber-shop chords. 

MepiTaTION from Thais, was play- 
ed as a violin solo, with harp accom- 
paniment. At first I thought a vio- 
linist was in the orchestra pit, while 
the accompaniment alone was on the 
organ. However, a look through the 
binoculars corrected this error.—E. 
Henry KANzELMYER. 


Too Much Capitol ? 


MPIRE, Umpire! I yell for 

an umpire. “Dr. Mauro- 

Cottone may be an artist, 

but why write columns every 

month about him? I find 

his name occupying the fore- 

ground in six issues of the 

nine I have New York is a 
hig town and all that, but there are 
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MISS ALICE MABEL SHEPARD 
Chaiter member of the Woman Organ Players 
Club cf Massachusetts, “who is in charge of 
the placement bureau of the Club. She is a 
gradvate of the New England Conservatory 
and was soloist at the Commencement exer- 
cises of her class. She formerly taught organ 
anl piano at the Agnes Scott College and 
piano in Glen Eden Seminary. She also filled 
the position of organist at the First Baptist, 
Waketield. Miss Shepaurd is a member of the 
Guild and has given many impressive recitals; 
she continues teaching piano, harmony, and 

organ.’”’—M.A.M. 

other cities with as good if not better 
crganists. This statement might get 
under your skin—but it’s a fact that 
the West leads the East in this new 
art. The greatest men in the business 
(that is, the majority) are Western- 
trained men. Take for instance Craw- 
ford, Malotte, Murtagh, Minor, Keates, 
and others. . . . Perhaps these 
criticisms are not appreciated—but 
they set forth my reasons for not re- 
subscribing.” 

I fear it is the same old story, ex- 
pecting an almost independent and 
helpless group of professionals to do 
what would be possible only to a cor- 
poration financed on a million or so. 
These pages are open to the critical 
analysis of the playing of any man 
or woman in the world, and the only 
condition is that the writing must be 
in the nature of a critical analysis. 
We won’t say that this or that or the 
other thing is fine and beautiful and 
Ievely, for all this waste of adjectives 
doesn’t convey a single idea to any 
reader and only advertises the men 
mentioned—and if they want adver- 
tising, it will carry greater weight if 
they buy it than if they beg it. 
Besides, Mauro-Cottone is not an ad- 
vertiser—and all our adulation of his 
work goes to waste! Heaven help us. 

We know theater organists in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, each of whom should be 
sufficiently interested in the future of 


his profession and the present of his’ 


city, to undertake the same sort of 


PHOTOPLAYING 


tasks that are being performed withi- 
out money and without pay by New 
York organists, and have peen per- 
formed for many weary years now. 

The trouble is that-it is mighty hard 
work visiting a theater and writing 
enything analytical about the organ 
work—and that alone, let us remind 
ourselves always, is the sole warrant 
for any word printed in these pages. 
It is easy enough to note that a player 
imitates a slap on the back or a giggle 
or a frown, but that means nothing; 
how did he do it with organ pipes? 
The answer to that question makes the 
perfect critique for these columns and 
it will be given space here with a 
terrifie welcome. 

The reader is the umpire and 1s per- 
fectly competent to form his or her 
cwn conclusion. Whether East or 
West is the superior we care not; but 
this cannot be decided by either a 
New Yorker or a Los Angelesian, but 
by competent professional organists 
who know both fields intimately—and 
there are mighty few of them for if 
they are competent to judge because of 
musicianship their noses are probably 
turned so violently up that they are 
entirely ignorant of theater work, and 
it they do know theater work, very 
likely they won’t have the musician- 
ship to back up a dependable decision. 
All we can do is our best—and hope. 
We do. 

We challenge any impartial musi- 
cian to visit the Capitol and hear the 
work of Dr. Mauro-Cottone three 
times without becoming as enthusiastic 
about it as this department has been. 
But remember that it was not always 


,so, and that the good gentleman was 


condemned heartily and often in much 
earlier days when his playing was too 
loud to be artist’c, in the days before 
he found himself. Then we either 
condemned or ignored—both amounted 
to the same thing. The great show- 
man Rothafel got the same treatment 
when he first came back to New York 
to save the Capitol’s life, for he used 
all the trickery and ultra-obvious de- 
vices known to children. But soon he 
too found himself and marched up to 
top place in motion picture program 
presentation. His foundation was a 
wonderful orchestra and _ attractive 
music well played; on that he built 
success for the owners of the Capitol 
and infinitely satisfying pleasure for 
its patrons. 

No, we kick when the kicking must 
be done. And we admit we praise 
when the praising must be done. If 
we could send men to Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and Philadelphia to do the 
same thing there, we would. But if 


‘the professional theater organists in 


those cities care so little about each 
other and have so little city pride, 
what can a magazine do about it when 
it hus no funds for critique either in 
its home city or in any other? 


MISS DAISY 4. SWADKINS 


Charter meniber of the Woman Organ Players 
Club of Massachusetts, a player “of great 
popularity and wide experience. Miss Swad- 
kins was born in Chelsea but has always lived 
in Poston; she began study with George E. 
Whiting and graduated from the New England 
Conservatory in an extensive course under 
Henry M. Dunham, with later studies in 
Paris with Guilmant and Widor. She was 
organist of Warran Avenue Baptist, Boston, 
for eleven years, and has held church po- 
sitions in Brookline, Concord, and Portsmouth. 
For the past seven years she has been inter- 
pretirng pictures with good music at the Al- 
hambra, Quincy, Mass., and is known for ex- 
cellent playing.’”’—M.A.M. 


Warners 


HERE are many pictures that 
are, like Gaul, divisible in- 
to three parts, excepting 
that they are divisible into 
two. “Ihe Sea _ Beast”, 
meaning a whale, not a man, 
is killed by over-advertising ; 

we can’t fool all the people all the 

time. The first half is merely the 
director’s effort to use an expensive 
new tool. He bought Barrymore at 

a big price and proposed to use him. 

A tedions process it makes in the first 

half. After that they get interested 

in the story and things move on a pace. 

The conductor also gains enemies on 
3roadway through the contrariness of 
human nature. If a man is good, we 
all like to admit it, but if he says so 
himself, like as not we'll rise in wrath 
and call him names. If his employer 
says so, it arouses the same effect. 

The empoyer at Warners says so all 

too loudly. In the first place his prize 

attraction may fit the Pacific coast but 
he does not understand or appreciate 
the East and its attitude. And when 
the manager compels him to prance 
down the center aisle of the theater 
all the way from the back to the front, 
with the audience already tired of 
waiting for the show to begin; the 
spot-light shows not the conquering 
hero but the subject for the delay, and 
everybody is mad. A conductor is 
tremendously handiexpped when his 
audience is in that frame of mind. 
This conductor selected ancient music 
that fitted the picture only to the ex- 
tent of having been written in the same 
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year in which were made the costumes 
the screen characters wore. The emo- 
tions, the story, the hearts, the feel- 
ings—these things were unaccompanied 
in the first half of the picture. And 
then followed the second half, and it 
was good enough to make me almost 
fergive the stupidity of the first. 

The picture and the orchestra illus- 
trated an unusual situation in picture 
accompanying. Early in the inter- 
minable first half there was shown a 
blacksmith hammering out some sort 
of hot iron or other; it couldn’t have 
heen horse-shoes for hoats don’t wear 
them. But every time the hammer 
struck the hot iron on the sereen, the 
trap drummer gave an unearthly bang 
on something to imitate the anvil. It 
was only annoying. We have no war- 
rant for attempted realism in the 
photoplay. We only show what a 
fake the whole thing is. This anvil 
blow annoyed me beyond measure. 
But later in the picture the same scene 
was given, with a flash of red flame 
covering the whole sereen and blotting 
out the pieture at each stroke; and 
then when the drummer gave his anvil 
a bang it was effective. The shot of 
red flame was unusual, and sufficiently 
so to call for notice from the accom- 
paniment as well. 

“Just a Song at Twilight” was used 
for the love-theme between the sweet 
girl and the mighty sailor of the high 
seas. I tried my best but couldn’t find 
the slightest bond of interest between 
this old song and the genuine love of 
this strong and decent man. For 
grandma and grandpa, perhaps all 
right; but not for a brilliant, dashing, 
apparently uncultured sea rover whose 
business in life is chasing whales. 

And that reeords one Warners pre- 
sentation spoiled by inappropriate 
music as unsuited to the Broadway 
temper as peanuts are to daffodils. I 
daren’t belie these columns and can 
only growl when I feel it necessary ; 
it would be unfair to a theater mana- 
ger’s sweet press passes to praise 
when condemnation and a reformation 
are all that can save the future audi- 
enees and finances. 


Colony 


|ILLY is the word to describe 
the man who writes the pro- 
grams for the Colony. He 
tells who designed the scen- 
ery, who made the flowers 
(they are artificial), who 
concocted the costumes, who 
supplied the stockings, who manufac- 
tured the shoes, and who supplied the 
piano. The poor chump has a Skinner 
Organ and doesn’t even know it. I 
don’t mean that to have a Skinner Or- 
gan entitles a man to a free pass at 
the heavenly gates, but I do mean that 











MR. OTTO F. 


music at the 


BECK 


magnificent 


“We expect good 
Mr. Otto 


Crandall’s Tivoli in Washington. 

Beck, chief organist at the 3-m Wurlitzer, 

answers the expectations satisfyingly. He is 

a born theater organist, never having had any 

church connections. He broadcasts regular- 
ly over WRC.”—T.M. 


in this day and generation to have an 
crgan built by one of our half-dozen 
or dozen real organ builders, is a mark 
of distinction that cught to be bragged 
about. 

The Colony usually puts on good 
shows, and when the elevator doesn’t 
stick and make Miss Ruth Barret fear 
for her life, the whole thing works 
smoothly. Mr. John Priest got the 
first Skinner in the Cameo, but it took 
the new one in the Colony to show 
what he can do. And it is not strange 
that reports keep flowing in about that 
Colony organ and its organists and 
crgan music. We get enough com- 
pliments about the Colony organists to 
warrant a raise in pay. 

The Colony orchestra thinks it’s 
much more important than it is, and 
the vain effort to sound like sixty- 
pieces is soul stirring. They have six 
fiddles, a viola, a cello, a bass, four 
flutes, a banjo, clarinet, trombone, two 
saxes, two trumpets, drum, harp, and 
piano—and various of the men double 
on other instruments. The organ fills 
in for the most important things. If 
the conductor would try to make musie 
instead of noise it would be lovely. 
The Colony is only fairly attractive 
as a building, though its shows are 
always worth the money. If it would 
only stop considering itself a second 
Capitol, would treat its music to re- 
finement instead of racket, it would be 
a wonderful show. 

In working with the orchestra, I 
suggest the use of more strings and 
wood-wind and flutes, and very much 
less of the diapason quality of tone; 
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that one diapason of the Colony organ 
knocks the orchestral ensemble out of 
kilter and makes it muddy. 

Mr. Priest’s work is usually of the 
scholarly type; he doesn’t like to smile 
and giggle. Yet on oceasion he ean. 
1 heard him play “What’ll I Do” with 
2 sobbing sputter on the “Do” to match 
the words in a film that threw the 
words to the screen in a scene where 
he had gone and she was so lonely. 
I stayed to hear it again and another 
crganist came forward and I was dis- 
appointed; the other man didn’t get 
the idea at ali, though the sereen did 
some erazy thing like quivering the 
“Do”. I cannot understand how an 
experienced photoplayer can neglect 
such a hint. 

An easy trick that Mr. Priest resorts 
to on oceasion, is that of using the 
good music that he likes for the long 
scenes that permit it, and then for 
contrast turning to the populars and 
jazz for a period of relief; this method 
does not disturb the continuity of the 
score nor the artistic vazue of the 
music, but it affords fine relief and 
helps every audience. We must use 
jazz in the theater and any man who 
says jazz is out of place there simply 
does not know his business; but in the 
name of whatever sense of refinement 
and culture an audience may have, let 
us use also some good music, and much 
more of it as time goes on. 

When an orchestra or jazz-band is 
introduced on the screen the organist 
must take note of it—if he doesn’t, 
he should be fired. There are many 
ways of taking note. I followed one 
of Mr. Priest’s methods with consider- 
able satisfaction, since I agreed with 
it perfectly. When it came time for 
the orchestra to be shown, he cut his 
crgan into the background and let it 
gradually die out. At least, such was 
the feeling. Then when the orchestra 
started to play on the screen, the or- 
gan began emphatically, mezzoforte, 
vith strings and wood-wind. Flute or 
diapason registration would have been 
fatal, for no orchestra sounds like 
flutes or diapasons; it must be strings 
and reeds. When the orchestra stops, 
if it does, Mr. Priest stops abruptly 
too, having watched his time and got- 
ten himself to a cadence. But if the 
orchestra, presumably keeps on play- 
ing while the scene merely shifts it 
cut of sight, Mr. Priest continues his 
music and resorts to a diminuendo to 
carry the scene. If there is a close- 
up of a dancing couple, and there 
often is, the music should continue as 
it is, but be suddenly softened—for 
the main thing then is not the orches- 
tra and its music but what he is 
whispering for his special nothingness 
into the ears of her. Mr. Priest gets 
these situations subconsciously. That’s 
why visiting musicians report back to 
headquarters that there’s a mighty 
good organ and organist at the Colony. 
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The Dickinson Lecture - Recitals 


HerewitH are the four programs in 
the annual Historical Organ Lecture- 
Recitals given by Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, given this year on Febru- 
ary’s Tuesdays. 
PROGRAM I. 
A. D. 1626 to A. D. 1926 

In Commemoration of the Three 

Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Dutch Settlement of 
New York 

Assisted by the St. Cecilia Choir, the 

Male Choir of the Seminary, four vo- 

eal soloists, and a flautist. (C—chor- 

us; M—male chorus; S—soloist [s.e. 

t.b.]; O—organ; F—Flute) 

Peter Minuit and the Dutch Settiers 
Land, 1626: M: “Song of Grati- 
tude”—Dutch Traditional 

World-famous music they heard be- 
fore leaving Holland: O: Fantasia 
—Sweelinck 1562-1621 

Dutch Patriotic Music: M: “Dutch 
War Song’—about 1600. :0: Wil- 
helmus Van Nassouwe—Buys 

Old Dutch Love-Song sung in 1626 
S.b.: “Cecilia’—Dutch Folksong 

Dutch Children sing on Bowling 
Green and Pearl Street: C: Child- 
ren’s Game and Play Songs, Old 

- Dutch 1626: “I have run down with 
my Wagon”, “The Little Nun”, 

“The fourteen Angels”, “O you mis- 
chievous little Darling”, “Lullaby” 
(Probably sung to the first Dutch 
child born in New York, little Jan 
Vigne, to whom a monument will 
be erected this year.) F.: Woodland 
Nymph—Kriens 

The men sing in the “Church in the 
Fort”: O. and C.: “Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Evening Hymn—Litzau 1822- 
1893. S.b.: “The Lord his Watch” 
—Ancient. Dutch Folksong. 


Music by Dutch Composers of the 
Present Day: O: Choral—Andries- 
sen; S.e.: “Duteh Serenade”—De 
Lange; F.: Evening—Kriens; S.e.: 
“Do not go my Love”, “At the 
Well”—Hageman; C. and M.: 

“Hymn of Thanksgiving”—Old 
Dutch. 


PROGRAM II. 
A, D. 1776 

The Establishment of the United States 

In Commemoration of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the signing of 
the Declaration of 
Independence 

Assisted by vocalist, harpist, and 

flautist. (H—Harpist) 

America: Chester—Billings (First 
composer of four-part music in 
America, 1764-1800.) | Mount Ver- 
non—Jenks (Composed on _ the 
death of General George Washing- 
ton.) “My days have been so won- 
derous free”’—Hopkinson 1737-1791 
(First song written in America 
Dedicated to George Washington.) 
“He stole my tender heart away”— 
1776. 

Austria-France: F. and H.: Elysian 
Fields—Gluck 1714-1787. Aria: 
“Che faro senza Euridice” (Orfeo) 
—Gluck. 

France: O.: Minuet—Rousseau 1712- 
1778. 

Italy: F. and H.: Andante Canta- 
bile—Nardini 1722-1793. 0.: Ga- 
votte—Martini 1706-1784. 

England: O.: Allegro (Concerto)— 
Camidge 1758-1844 “Thou soft flow- 
ing Avon”—Arne 1710-1778 

Germany: O.: Adagio (Son. D-f)— 
Bach 1714-1788. Andante (Son. 




















B-f)—Stamitz 1746-1801. “My 
mother bids me bind my Hair’— 
Hadyn 1732-1809. F., H., and O.: 
Andante and Rondo—Mozart 1756- 
1791. O. Duet.: Turkish Marech— 
Beethoven 1770-1827. 


PROGRAM III. 
The Age of Abraham Lincoln 
Assisted by vocalist, pianist, and vio- 
linist. (P—Pianist; V—Violinist.) 
Der Freischuetz—von Weber 1786- 
1826 

Aria “Les Huguenots”—Meyerbeer 

O.: Serenade—Schubert 

“Gretchen am Spinnrade’—Schubert 

“Geheimes”—Schubert 

V.: Andante (Concerto)—Mendels- 
sohn 

P.: Romance F-s. 
man 

Child’s Group of Pieces—Schuman 
S.s.: “The Sandman” 
O.: Slumber Song. 

asleep. 

V.: Dreaming 

P.: Berceuse. Impromptu Af. Etude 
Am. Wind in the Trees.—Chopin 

V.: Noeturne-®Chopin 

P. and O.: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
2—Liszt 


PROGRAM IV. 

God in the Thought of Mankind 
Assisted by vocalists, violoncello, Sal- 
vation Army Lassie, Male Choir 
Union Theological Seminary, and the 

Motet Choir of the Brick Church. 

(Ve.—Violoncello) 
God Creator, Ruler, Adored 

Vaanachnu—Jewish Liturgy 
The One God 

Sh’ma Yisroel—Jewish Liturgy 
The God of Battles 

S. t.: “My God’s a mighty man”’— 

Spiritual 
The Tribal Deity: The Avenger 

C.: “By Babylon’s Wave”—Gounod 
The God of Sacrifices and Altars 

Ve.: Intereession—Ariosti 























Toccata—Schu- 


Child falling 
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God the Good Shepherd 
S.c.: “God is my Shepherd”— 
Dvorak 
God Above the Heavens, Invoked 
O.: Psalm XCIV—Reubke 
God a little Child 
S. and C.: “How Far is it to 
Bethlehem”—Shaw 
God Incarnate 
Ve.: Ave Maria—Schubert 
God, the patient, loving human Friend 
C.: “O Jesu Sweet”—Dickinson 
The Mediator 
S.s.: “Lamb of God’”—Bizet 


The Suffering Servant 
S.t.: “There was a Knight’— 
Thomson 

God indwelling im all things 
S.c.: “The Higher Pantheism”’— 
Dickinson 

The Personal Saviour 
Two Salvation Army Songs 

Our Father which art in Heaven 
Ve.: Lord’s Prayer—Kodaly 

God the compassionate Lover of Men 
8.b.: S.b.: “Lord of Heaven’— 
Forsyth 

God the Father of all nations on Earth 
C. and M.: “Turn back O man”’— 
Holst 


Welte-Mignon Statement 


An Official of the Corporation Gives Some Information 
About the New Plans of Operation 


“WHAT are you trying to do?” is a 
question whose answer interests cus- 
tomers and competitors alike. Welte- 
Mignon formerly was known as a con- 
servative old house that was interested 
only in residence work. Then the War, 
and the post-War period—and Welte- 
Mignon began to awake. What is 
Welte-Mignon proposing to do?— 
proposing, not trying, for it is gen- 
erally coneeded that there is enough 
capital back of the ancient firm to 
achieve, not merely endeavor. These 
pages are not judge and jury, the 
readers are that; our pages are but a 
mirror to reflect anything and every- 
thing that is of importance to the or- 
gauist and the builder of organs. The 
following paragraphs are Welte- 
Mignon’s answer to our question, 
What are you trying to do? 

“Only once in its life-time has an 
established organ factory the oppor- 
tunity to start right and develop con- 
sistently the very important depart- 
ment of pipe-making and voicing. 
In the past the Welte-Mignon Cor- 
poration has had its pipes made to its 
own scales, either in the associated 
factory of the Hall Organ Company 
or in other plants. With the coming 
of David Arthur and Arthur Birk- 
maier, head reed and flue voicers 
respectively, as previously reported in 
these columns, the voicing has been 
done in the New York plant by them 
end their assistants; but now the new 
yipe-making departments for both 
wood and metal pipes are under way. 

“The system of scales and the voic- 
ing policies now established in the 
Welte factory are based on valuable 
information from worldwide sources, 
including England, France, and Ger- 
many, combined with the best prac- 
tise in this country. We have care- 
fully worked out inter-relation of 
scales and the provision for system- 
atic manufacture of all parts in one 


plant, utilizing large and small turret 
lathes, milling machines and die and 
punch presses up to one of twenty- 
five tons for making heavy reed 
eschallots, and a big power shear for 
cutting large zine basses at one oper- 
ation. 

“Voicing machines with the new 
counter-bored chest, used by Welte in 
common with three other leading build- 
ers, have been installed in new voicing 
rcoms having ceilings twenty feet 
high to take care of 16’ basses stand- 
ing upright, with duplex Orgoblo 
equipment providing required volume 
up to 35” wind. In addition there is 
one voicing machine with the earlier 
form of chest for repair and rebuild- 
ing work. 

“James Hargreaves Nuttall came 
from his home in California and 
Henry Vincent Willie from England 
in a consulting capacity to cooperate 
with the company officials and voicers 
in establishing the Welte pipe plant 
on a firm basis, with seales for every 
possible need. 

“Mr. Nuttall is known to possess an 
enormously valuable fund of informa- 
tion covering the history of organ 
building in England and America and 
by no means confined to pipes and 
voicing. He started with Robert Hope- 
Jones on his first organ in St. John’s, 
Birkenhead, voiced the first Diaphone 
in history for Worcester Cathedral, 
made the famous double tongued reed 
for McEwan Hall, Edinburgh, in- 
vented the valvular reed form of 
Diaphone which is the one that has 
survived and is in general use, and for 
several years was associated with E. 
Franklin Lloyd, the noted Willis 
voicer in the English Hope-Jones or- 
ganization, going to Norman & Beard 
when they took over the business. 

“Mr. Nuttall was superintendent of 
the voicing department of the Hope- 
Jones factory in this country while 





Mr. Elliot was president of that com- 
pany, and of late he has lived in Los 
Angeles, taking life easy for an organ 
builder and doing special work such 
as installing and finishing the organ 
built by the Kimball company in the 
beautiful Forum Theater—reputed to 
be the largest unit orchestra to date. 
He now supervises the Welte installa- 
tions in Southern California. 

“Mr. Willis, grandson of Henry 
Willis, founder of the honored British 
orgen building firm, cousin of Henry 
Willis, its present head, who has made 
warm friends during his visits to this 
side, has had an enviable training. 
His father, Vincent Willis, the elder 
son of “Fatner’” Willis, a born organ 
builder and inventor, imparted his 
knowledge freely to his own eldest son, 
Henry Vincent, no less apt. From the 
age of twelve until the War the young 
man was his father’s close companion; 
he made with his own hands the pipes 
of newly developed registers for his 
father to voice, several of these being 
covered by letters patent. Along with 
other organ work they built a number 
of automatic organs, making their own 
music rolls and even their blowers. 

“Henry Vincent Willis served 
through the War, losing two brothers 
in the final weeks of the conflict. 
Finding the organ business in England 
‘shot’, he went into engineering, gaining: 
experience that now stands him in 
good stead. He came to America on 
the invitation of his uncle, David 
Arthur, head voicer of the Welte or- 
gan plant, and found awaiting him 
precisely the work he is best fitted to 
do. He will direct the development 
and operation of the new pipe plant, 
and incidertally will introduce some 
of his father’s tone specialties. 

“J. Vern Fridlund has joined the 
staff as assistant manager of the or- 
gan division. Mr. Fridlund has been 
with the Kimball company for fifteen 
years, starting in the organ factory as 
draftsman after receiving a technical 
education in Chicago schools. After 
he came out of the army service in 
1918 Mr. Fridlund moved down town 
to the general office as manager of the 
organ service department, and for the 
last year before R. P. Elliot gave up 
the management of the organ depart- 
ment he was assistant manager. 

“L. M. Davey, technical director, has 
been in California checking up on the 
many sales and installations in that 
territory. Barker Bros. in Los Angeles 
and Kohler & Chase in San Francisco 
are responsible for orders running 
above $300,000. during the past half 
year. 

“The coming of Mr. Fridlund has 
relieved A. Carroll Ely of his factory 
duties and he has again occupied his 
office in the Fifth Avenue Welte- 
Mignon studio building, where he is 
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handling dealers’ and sales correspon- 
dence and watching paticularly church 
and theater sales, while M. E. Burn- 
ham, vice president of the Studio cor- 
poration, gives personal attention to 
the original Welte reproducing organ 
business. Mr. Burnham has just re- 
turned from Florida where he has been 
assisting Harry Martin Lorbach with 
the details of the new Welte-Mignon 
Paim Beach studio. 

“Henry Burkard has returned to 
the Welte after a number of years’ 
absence, and is once more in charge of 
the organ library, recording and all 
cther matters connected with organ 
musi¢ reproduction. The company’s 
general offices have been moved to the 
Fifth Avenue Studio building and 
the music cutting department now oc- 
cupies a section made available by 
this change, while the drafting room 
has been moved into the former well 
lighted bookkeeping space and placed 
under Mr. Fridlund’s direction, re- 
‘levine Mr. Benson, the superinten- 
dent, of this one of his many respon- 
sibilities.” 

And so Welte-Mignon gives answer 
to the question, “What are you trying 
to do?” by saying who is to do it and 
how. And ultimately men «and ideas 
are they that do whatever is to be 
done. M. E. Burnham, vicepresident 
of the Studio corporation, has an edi- 
torial sort of a name, though he and 
the Editor of T.A.O. nave never met 
and are not related or associated in 
any way (nor are their names alike, 
though all the necessary letters are 
there). Tnr AMERICAN ORGANIST is 
ebsolutely independent of every organ- 
building and music-publishing interest 
in the world. We state the happy fact 
again just for the pleasure of the 
better serving the profession and in- 
dustry. 

THE PRESS SAYS— 
THINGS CALCULATED TO HELP ORGAN- 
ISTS UNDERSTAND THE PUBLIC’S 
PowERS OF APPRECIATION 
THE sole aim of the column is to dis- 
cover the details of organ playing that 
get across to the public at large. Clip- 
pings that praise but do not analyze 
the unusual, will be discarded. Clean 
technic, colorful registration, artistic 
interpretation are taken for granted; 
this column demands something more. 
Contributors to the column are wel- 
come; we ask that they send clippings 
only, not complete newspapers, that 
they add the name and date of the 
newspaper, and that they underline 
the phrase or sentence they consider 
suitable for this column. Clippings 
not thus named and marked will never 
reach the compiler of this column; 


they will be discarded by the mail 


clerk. 
MR. MARSHALL BIDWELL used 
the Widor Toceata to furnish “an in- 


stiring ending for his program”, says 
4 £ ’ 


DIGEST AND PROFESSIONAL RECORD 








BAPTIST CHURCH, SAWTELLE, CALIF. 


Which houses the first Welte-Mignon church organ on the Pacific Coast, a 3-29-981 
built to the list of stops selected by Sibley G. Pease and Walter Poulton. 


the Pittsfield Eagle, which, also com- 
ments that it was “brilliantly played.” 
The Cedar Rapids Republican speaks 
of his “colorful playing and sensitive 
interpretive powers.” 

MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS in- 
duces the Courrier, Angers, France, to 
comment on his “exquisite art and 
feeling” ; Mr. Albert Cotsworth, report- 
ing in Musie News, Chicago, says he 
has “every adjunct of technic, facility, 
taste, quality, and talent. On top 
of them he piles personality plus and 
makes things astounding.” Mr. Cots- 
worth also noted that Mr. Biggs had 
given the organ its share of attention 
for that particular recital, for “he 
knew the fine organ like a book.” The 
late Mr. Audsley wrote him that his 
“playing was the most refined, artis- 
tic, and appealing” he had ever listen- 
ed to in America. 

MR. RALPH BRIGHAM “has 
what so many organists lack—enthusi- 
asm and vision,” says the Dramatic 
Mirror; Musical Courier says he “has 
selective capacity and discrimination” ; 
the Clinton Times is impressed with 
his “artistic performance.” 

MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN wins 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: 
“The audience... .was entertained, and 
it is worth making a point of this, 
because when the large music public 
looks forward to being entertained at 
organ recitals, the organ will come in- 
to its own as a concert instrument and 
not before,” to all of which we shout 
Amen. 

MR. FREDERICK VAIL COR- 
BY’S playing “is remarkable for its 
brilliance” and he also “excels in high- 
ly descriptive” powers, says the Olean 
Herald. 

MR. KENNETH EPPLER in- 
presses the Auburn Citizen with his 
“variety and contrast”, which also 
comments on his “ability in interpret- 
ing both the mystical and majestic.” 





MR. PAUL H. FORSTER impress- 
es the local critic with the “well-nigh 
startling orchestral adaptability” of 
the Marr & Colton under his hands 
in the Empire Theater. 

MR. HAROLD GLEASON induced 
the Salem Outlook to say his recital 
was “the most inspiring”. 

MR. OTTO T. HIRSCHLER im- 
presses the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram with the “sureness and majesty” 
of his playing, and “the changeable 
hues of a sunset glow were depicted 
as truthfully as though painted with a 
brush.” 

MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT’S 
“style is facile and his registration 
picturesque,” says the Wilkesbarre 
Times; the Gainesville Daily Sun com- 
ments on his “delicacy and imagina- 
tion”, “coloring and arrangement of 
harmonie effects,” and his “brilliance”. 
The Portsmouth Times “never knew 
before that anyone could get from any 
organ such expression, such volume, 
such tones, such real heart-touching 
music.” 

MR. EDWIN STANLEY SEDER 
wins these comments: from the Elgin 
Courier, “every number played from 
memory with an ease, smoothness, and 
expression delightful to witness”; 
from the DeKalb Chronicle, “an origi- 
nal style’; from the Madison Times, 
“an unforgettable pleasure.” 

MRS VIRGINIA CARRINGTON- 
THOMAS impresses the Jacksonville 
Journal with her “amazing precision”, 


“spiritual comprehension,” and “in- 
spired interpretation.” 
MR. HOMER WHITFORD im- 


presses Mr. Albert Cotsworth, writing 
in the Diapason, with his “engaging 
coloring and apt sense of poetry,” who 
also adds that he “played with facility. 
ease, and charm.” ; 
MR. PIETRO YON convinces. the 
Kansas City Journal that “his playing 
of Bach is always a revelation, touch- 
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ing not only the principles of the 
composer’s genius, but also the throbs 
of his noble heart.” The Kansas City 
Star says “Pietro Yon has never fail- 
ed to arouse his audiences to a pitch 
of enthusiasm far beyond that polite 
endurance found at organ recitals.” 


THINGS WE WON’T PRINT 
Because they mean nothing but praise 
for the persons of whom they are 
spoken, and therefore are advertising, 
not analytical data, this column will 
not include such meaningless remarks 
as these: 

“a rare treat and proved him a 
master” 

“showed himself a true artist” 

“true artist..among the few who 
are masters of their instrument” 

“remarkable technie and sympa- 
thetie interpretations” 

“showed a marvelous technic, keen 
appreciation of the intent of the com- 
poser” 

“looked upon by critics as one of 
the great organists” 

“superb technie and unquestionably 
fine musicianship” 








SKINNER STUDIO 
Tue Most ExtTENSIVE SCHEDULE OF 
ORGAN BroapCASTING UNDER THE 
Direction OF Mr. Fay 
LEONE FAUROTE 
A NOTABLE series of recitals began 
Nov. 6th and is scheduled to conclude 
April 9th, under the management of 
Mr. Faurote in the Skinner Studio, 
New York, over WAHG 316, on Fri- 
days from 8 to 9 p.m. est. Mr. 
Faurote has won a place for himself 
and the studio organ by his broad- 
casting in former years, which was 
confined to the playing of but a few 
organists, chiefly Mr. Henry F. Sei- 
bert. Thirty-six prominent organ- 
ists, many of them with national repu- 
tations, a few with international, were 
invited to play; at the present writ- 
ing twenty have accepted and are 
scheduled. Six others are in Cali- 
fornia and one in France, so that 
makes their participation all but im- 


possible. 
The undertaking is of utmost im- 
portance to the profession. Mr. 


Faurote’s experience in putting the or- 
gan on the air guarantees its presen- 
tation in the maximum of efficiency; 
and his sane viewpoint on programs 
insures a commendable compromise 
between the unreasonables at both 
extremes. Nov. 27th Messrs. Gara- 
brant and Goldthwaite gave a two- 
hour program which was aimed at 
Australia, and was heard there; organ 





MR. FAY LEONE FAUROTE 

Who is just completing his most notable season 

of presenting organ recitals over the radio 
from Skinner Studio, New York. 


duets were included in this program. 
The hour clashes with the highly pop- 
ular “happiness boys” and undoubt- 
edly robs the Faurote programs of 
some of their possible audience—as 
time goes on the organ will meet with 
ever stiffer competition on the air; 
only the future will say whether clever 
program-makers will be able to meet 
the competition and retain a hearing 
for the organ recital. Following is 
Mr. Faurote’s notable list as it stands 
at the present writing: 
Nov. 6 Chandler Goldthwaite 

13. Guy Filkins 

20 Henry F. Seibert 

27 Maurice Garabrant and Mr. 

Goldthwaite 

Dec. 4 Clarence Dickinson 

11 W. A. Goldsworthy 

18 Alexander MeCurdy 

25 Mr. Goldthwaite 
Jan. 1 Marshall Bidwell 

8 T. Tertius Noble 

15 Gordon Balch Nevin 

22 Alfred M. Greenfield 

29 Rollo Maitland 
Feb. 5 Lynnwood Farnam 

12 Wm. Edward Zeuch 

19 John Priest 

26 Harry Rogers Pratt 
Mar. 5 Louis Potter 

12 Hugh Porter 

19 Harold Gleason 

26 Palmer Christian 
Apr. 2 Mr. Goldthwaite 

9 Mr. Goldsworthy 


MR. WENDELL GLOVER over 
WJZ on the Wurlitzer in Wurlitzer 
building on 42nd Street, New York, 
gave some excellent organ broadcast- 
ing that would be difficult to excel. 
The chief attributes were clearly de- 


fined registration so that tone colors 
and not hodge-podge came over the 
air, clean playing in place of ultra- 
legato, and rhythmic vitality. 

Massenet’s ANGELUS was beautifully 
played, with poise, repose, color, em- 
phasis, and personality; the broadcast- 
ing gave clear and distinguishable tone 
colors. 

Then came a_ sprightly, happy, 
tuneful, rhythmic number in fine con- 
trast, WEDDING OF THE WINDS—com- 
poser not important, apparently; and 
Schubert’s SERENADE, Elgar’s SA.Lut 
p’Amovur, Mepiration from Thais, 
and Faust selections. The Winds 
number was the most inviting, and 
perhaps played best, for its rhythm, 
clarity, sharply defined and always 
beautiful tone colors. Much of the 
over-coloring of Wurlitzer registers 
was lost in the microphone and what 
the loud-speaker brought was entirely 
satisfactory tone. 

MR. MARSH McCURDY over 
WHN on the Moller in the Loew's 
Lexington, New York, played “There 
Once Was an Owl,” and “Pale Moon,” 
alike with that radio artistry that 
comes from clean registration sharply 
contrasted. It didn’t come as a jum- 
ble of indefinable tone but as clearly 
marked tones of definite qualities. We 
knew when the brass was used, when 
it was flutes, when it was a sparkling 
Harp; even the full organ was not 
muddy nor indefinite. “Seng of 
Love” was played with apparently full 
organ, rather dangerous over the 
radio; the Diapasons invariably pro- 
duce radio itch, not tone. This time 
they didn’t do much damage—either 
they were absent and the radio itch 
came from filling under the predomi- 
nating voices with flutes and other 
indistinguishable registers, or they 
were present but not numerous. 

A lovely flute melody was almost 
spoiled by mixing other tones with it, 
which even the charming Harp accom- 
paniment section could not redeem. 
Getting radio registration by pistons 
or Register Crescendo is ruinous; it 
must be hand-selected so that only the 
few lone registers we want to be heard 
shall be played, with all the others 
silenced entirely. 

The first broadcasting of Mr. Char- 
les Raymond Cronham’s municipal re- 
citals in Portland, Maine, was made 
Jan. 25th, using a program of things 
Mr. Cronham believed could be affect- 
ively transmitted by radio. An at- 
tempt to reach across the Atlantic was 
made Jan. 30th, at 11:15—in time to 
catch the early risers in London. The 
City may make provision to regularly 
broadcast the recitals. Mr. Cron- 
ham played Jan. 31st the complete 
New World Symphony of Dvorak, 
which is said to be the first time a 
complete symphony (not organ sonxta) 
was presented on the Municipal Organ. 
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From which the Faurote Recitals were broadcast; one of the modern developments of the organ world, in which the instrument is given 
an elaborate and artistic setting in a studio fit to house the modern organ. 


Advertising Talks 


A Discussion of the Psychology that Dominates the 
Advertising Page—an Instrument as Responsive 
and as Intricate as the Modern Console 


People find out about things, any- 
way. So why should there be adver- 
tising ? 

I am just asking. 

Didn’t Will Rogers or Emerson say 
that if you build a good mousetrap 
in the middle of a forest, folks will 
chop down trees to buy it’ 

The trouble is, they will EVEN- 
TUALLY. 

But who wants to spend a coupla 
weeks cutting through a forest and 
then spend $2.50 for a home-made 
mousetrap that will catch a few 
batches of mice and then, likely as 
not, give way in some vital gadget? 
And no service station to take it to. 

If you have mice, you want a mouse- 
trap QUICK—a good one—for about 
fifteen cents—guaranteed. 

So, here’s what advertising does. It 
tears down trees and brings mouse- 
trap genius out of the woods. It 





brings good mousetraps to Mr. Hug 
gins’ hardware store around the cor- 
ner—for fifteen cents—with a guar- 
antee. It takes millions of buyers to 
make good fifteen-cent mousetraps 
possible; advertising gathers them up 
and gets you and them and the mouse- 
trap guy together QUICK. 

Advertising merely does NOW wuat 
would happen eventually, anyway. 
It makes possible TODAY that which 
cow:d not come to pass in fifty years 
if the good news about a good mouse- 
trap were spread only by word of 
mouse. 

Life, the great American weekly 
magazine of philosophy, truth, and 
humor, “donates this in behalf of bet- 
ter marenanrdise” and gives a full-page. 
We reprint the text and omit the high- 
ly effective illustration that filled the 
cther half of the space. 


Bach couldn't live Jong enough to 
reap the rewards uf what the people 
found out “eventually.” Wagner got 
free advertising and reaped a little 
reward. Victor Herbert bought adver- 
tising for his musical comedies and 
cied rich. Trving Berlin took note 
and decided to do it now; he advertised 
tremendously and is a millionaire to- 
day, though but a young man. Now 
advertising does not stop with buying 
space in magazines and newspapers; 
it only begins there. 

The Inland Printer says “in the field 
of advertising there are eight laws 
wiich we should know: Repetition, 
contiguity, sequence, subconscious ap- 
peal, conscious appeal, multiple re- 
ation, diminishing returns, and aver- 
ages. <Arthur Brisbane told the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York that 
“every word taken out of an advertise- 
ment adds ove more chance of the ad- 
vertisement being read.” 

If a maa or a firm is interested in 
himself, his future, study the Eight 
Laws fifteen minutes a day for the next 
month, and memorize Krisbane but add 
the clause “unless the average reader 
is already keenly interested in the 
thing advertised.” 
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Audsley Memorial Library 


Announcing the Gift of a 
Souvenir Program 





VERYDAY tasks that de- 
mand, not request, attention 
have retarded the pleasant 
iask of preparing an index 
of the books bequeathed b3 
the late Dr. George Ashdown 
Audsley, but we take pleas- 

ure in announcing one of the many 

gilts received fer permanent addition 
to the Audsley Memorial Library. Ié 

:s our hope to make it ultimately the 

one great complete reference library 

of works of interest to the organist. 


“ROYAL JUBILEE” souvenir pro- 
gram of June 20th, 1887, in St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, wher. Queen 
Victoria’s 50th year of her wonderful 
reign was celebrated. W. T. Best was 
the organist, and the conductors were 
Robert Coltart, Raymond J. Stein- 
forth, and Charles H. Rutherford. The 
program was: 














Organ. Best’s Precessional Mareh 
Chorus: “God Save the Queen” 
Ist Verse: Sopranos 
2nd Verse: Contraltos 
3rd Verse: Chorus 
{th Verse: Men 
5th Verse: Chorus and Audience 
Duet and Chorus: Handel’s “Crown 
With Festive Pomp” (Hercules) 
Quartet and Chorus: Weber’s 
“Wreathe Into Garlands” (Jubilee 
Cantata) 
Organ: Petrali’s Concert Fantasia 
Mareh and Chorus: Beethoven’s 
“Twine Ye Garlands” (Ruin of 
Athens) 
Bass and Chorus: Rossini’s “Hail to 
the Mighty Ruler” (William Tell) 
Finale: Handel’s “Swell the Full 
Chorus to  Victoria’s Praise” 
(Solomon) 


This souvenir is the gift of Mrs. 
Rose E. Caldwell who was present at 
the concert. Mrs. Caldwell writes of 
the enthusiasm of the celebration of 
the great Queen’s jubilee: “I was only 
a little tot at the time but I well re- 
member the wild holiday excitement 
all through the British Isles during 
that week.” Undoubtedly Mr. Audsley 
was present in the same auditorium 
with Mrs. Caldwell for this program— 
both found their way to America, and 
both became interested in this maga- 
zine, for Mrs. Caldwell, in her capacity 
of proof-reader for THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIS?, is our court of final visé on 
every issue of the magazine before it 
goes to the reader. We acknowledge 
with gratitude the acquisition of this 
program souvenir with its double in- 
terest in association with the Audsley 
Memorial Library. 














MR. ARCHER GIBSON 


An American recitalist whose work is almost exclusively confined to the pre- 

sentation of music on the private residence organs in .the superb settings 

afforded by the homes of wealthy American lovers of art. Mr. Gibson enjoys 

the luxury of the ownership of a three-manual Aeolian Organ in his own 
private studio-residence in New York City. 


Program Criticisms 


Rambling Thoughts on the Palatability 
of Feasts Musical Offered by 
Organists for Public 
Enjoyment 


PROGRAM 7 


Bach—Prel:ide and Fugue Cm 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice”— 
Saint-Sacns ‘ 
Improvisation (A Night in Spain) 
“T Passed by your Window”’—Brahe 
“Pirate Dreams”—Huerter 
“Minnetonka” —Lieurance 
Bizet—Minuet (Suite L’Arlesienne) 
Yradier—La Paloma 
“My Love is a Muleteer”—DiNogero 
“Q Ask of the Stars”—La Forge 
“La Golonérina”—Serradell 
ALMOST everyone of us has seen a 


foolisk. mother who has whipped her 
child severely and then given him 


eandy to stop his erying. An im- 
pression of that sort crosses my mind. 
our organ numbers, seven choral 
yoeal “solos’---and the vocalist closing 
the progzara. 

Just what is wrong with such a 
rogram? First I would say the Bach 
is of the wrong type. For a popular 
audience one of the shorter, more 
dramatic numbers such as the FuGUE 
A LA Give or the WeEpGE FUGUE 
would have been more appropriate. 
Secondly, it would have been better to 
divide the songs into two groups in- 
stead of three, closing the program cn 
the organ with a big dramatic number 
or a rhythmic march. Instead we 
have a mild group of songs, the assist- 
ing artist closing the program. The 
numbers of the third organ group were 
also distinctly tame leaving no sense 
of climax. If LA Patoma was to be 
played why not open the group with 
it, then the Mrnvet from L’Arlesienne 
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MR. CLARENCE EDDY 


One of the early American recitalists to carry the organ recital abroad 

throughout the country. Mr. Eddy makes Chicago his headquarters and is 

distinctively the father of the organ recital in the innumerable out-of-the-way 

places where the chances of hearing great artists are exceedinly rare, save 
on such missionary occasions as Mr. Eddy's recitals afford. 


and close with the Faxpanco from 
the same suite? This number has an 
irresistible sweep, growing wild and 
still wilder to the end. This would 
have made a fitting climax to a much 
better program. 

Putting a Bach Fugue on a_ pro- 
gram does not establish one’s reputa- 
tion: and to an audience which had to 
hear LA PALOMA and an improvisation 
on “A Night in Spain” it would have 
been better to have omitted him en- 
tirely, substituting numbers such as 
Sibelius’ FrnuanptA, Bonnet’s Con- 
CERT VARIATIONS or Elgaz’s Pomp AND 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 

—Wmn. A. GoLDSwoRTHY 


GRAFT CASE No. 8,764,315 
A Committee wrote to a selected list 
of organists for their advice as to a 
builder for the new organ. Four of 
the organists sent copies of their let- 
ters to the builder they recommended. 


Later the Committee thanked their ad- 
visers, saying that they would be glad 
to know that the builder they en- 
dorsed had been signed for the con- 
tract. The four promptly wrote to 
the builder and asked for a commis- 
sion on the sale, each presumably 
thinking he was the only one inter- 
ested. But is a mere endorsement 
enough warrant for the payment of a 
commission? .Wouldn’t the builders 
think more highly of us, and be able 
to build better organs, if we gave ad- 
vice instead of trying to sell it? And 
is advice based on hopes of a commis- 
sion trustworthy anyway ? 


OUR MYSTERIOUS ADDRESS 
OUR POSTOFFICE box address seems to 
be a vast mystery to many of our 
friends who cannot see why we use 
it. Without the services of the post- 
office and the mail system, no pub- 
lisher could live. The speedier that 


service is, the better is the publisher’s 
chance of sueccess—or at least, the 
greater is his comfort, if he deserves 
any. City Hall Station of New 
York’s postoffice serves the great news- 
paper section of the Metropolis, and 
is never closed. Night and day, Sun- 
day and holidays, it is always and for- 
ever open for business; the locks on 
its doors must have been lost years ago. 
We understand there are three post- 
offices in the world that are never 
closed; one in London, one in Chica- 
go, and City Hall Station, New York. 
Not so much of a mystery now, is it? 


MR. EDWIN STANLEY SEDER 
AN INDEFATIGABLE WORKER WITH A 
ReEcorD OF ENVIABLE ACHIEVEMENTS 


. Tue activities of Mr. Seder include 


an annual faculty recital in North- 
western University, Evanston, IIL, 
when American composers have their 
day; we quote such a program in 
full: 

Becker—Toceata 

Lester—Threnody 

Bingham—Roulade 

McKinley—Silhouette 

J epson—Masquerade 

Moline—Song of Exultation 

Zimmerman—Rainy Day 

Vibbard—Whims 

Banks—Song of Exiles 

Cole—Heroie Piece 

And the builder of the organ gets 

the credit of mention on the program. 
Mr. Seder gave a series of radio con- 
certs last year and used 947 composi- 
tions in 185 recitals, with no re- 
petitions; there were included 42 
Bach, 25 Widor movements, and the 
entire Franck catalogue for organ. 
During the 1923 season he played the 
entire Widor sonatas in Chicago, and 
the next season the entire Guilmant 
sonatas, the four Vierne, and the com- 
plete Franck, on the 4-75-4980 Skin- 
ner in First Congregational, Oak 
Park, where he is organist. There 
were 316 American works in his 185 
radio recitals. 


Gregorian 





$630,000,000. WASTED ON 
CHURCH MUSIC! 

CuicaGo CONVENTION Hears A Srart- 
LING ASSERTION—ORGANISTS Won- 
DER WHO Gets THE MONEY 
DURING a convention of about two 
thousand Protestant Church represen- 
tatives in Chicago, Mr. H. Augustine 
Smith of Boston University is report- 
ed to have said that 90% of “the seven 
hundred million spent annually on re- 
ligious music” is wasted! His re- 
marks are worth reprinting, even 
though the newspapers have made a 
terrible mess of it in giving the church 
musician seven hundred million dol- 
lars a year. If any such sum is theo- 
retically spent on church music in all 
America, it is time to inquire who gets 
it. We quote the remarks that are 

worth reading, those by Mr. Smith: 
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“What the Protestant Churches lack 
is artistic beauty in their services. I 
am a Protestant, of course, but I 
think both the Catholic and Jewish 
clLureches outdo my own religion in 
conducting religious services. In the 
matter of sermons I think the Protest- 
ant churches surpass any other, but 
they are far behind in ecclesiastical 
art. 

“Reason should not dominate relig- 
ion. There is so much that we can 
never understand. Much of the time 
we look up to God blindly and can 
only have faith and give play to our 
sense of feeling. At such times rea- 
son and logic are impossible. The 
Jewish Synagogue and the Catholic 
Church have both recognized this ne- 
cessity for feeling. The liturgic ser- 
vices of the Catholic Church are very 
beautiful. There is nothing to com- 
pare with it in our church. 

“We are afraid in our churches of 
repetition. If a song has been sung 
for years, if it has stood the test of 
time, if it is immortal, there is no 
reason why we cannot repeat it as 
often as we desire. 

“We must make our services a thing 
of beauty, and the only way of doing 
this is through the medium of art. 
My suggestion is to take some of the 
huge yearly fund devoted to music in 
our churches and use it for the im- 
provement of beauty and art in our 
churches.” 


REGISTRATION BUREAU 
THROUGH the cooperation of a read- 
er the Bureau has again filled a vacancy 
and placed one of its registrants in 
a four-figure salary. We wish to es- 
pecially note the availability of one 
of our finest church musicians who has 
been successful wherever he has been 
but who wants a change of location 
for the sake of the new vigor such a 
change always brings. This man is 
primarily a church musician; his 
tastes are severe rather than popular; 
his greatest success will come in a 
church of highest type, preferably 
Episcopal with mixed chorus. We 
hope our readers will keep this man in 
mind particularly, and the Bureau in 
general, so that the work of placing 
worthy organists may be accomplished 
by cooperation rather than competi- 
tion, with its resultant loss of salary. 


A NEW MUSIC CABINET 
NorHING IS OF VALUE UNLEss It Can 
Be Founp WHEN WANTED 
A MUSIC cabinet must be sectional, it 
must divide the library into relatively 
small sections and yet not allow those 
sections to be so small that the filing 
mechanism becomes miniature and ex- 
pensive, it must be neat in appearance, 
durable, and, last and most important, 
relatively inexpensive. Mr. W. B. 
Simon, of St. Louis, Mo., weighed 

these preblems: 











A MUSIC CABINET 


Sectional, economical, and _ practical; the 
smallest unit is shown above, and the aver- 
age combination of three units in one stack. 


“Several years ago I came to the 
conclusion that there was a decided 
need for an efficient, low priced, music 
filing system needed by professional 
musicians everywhere. The music 
cabinets then in use were rather 
clumsy affairs and very high in price. 

“After many months of experimen- 
tation the MUSIFILE was finally de- 
signed and perfected. The basis of 
the idea is the sectional feature which 
enables the musician to add to his filing 
equipment as his collection grows. 
This is accomplished by making the 
MUSIFILE in sections that build up 
very much as sectional book-cases do. 
To build the sections properly and at 
the same time keep the price low 
enough so that any musician could 
afford to buy them was a rather com- 
plicated job. The entire idea was to 
produce a cabinet that would sell in 
volume and so insure a low price.” 

The Review Department of The 
American Organist has purchased 
Musifile equipment and reports with 
pleasure that it gives every evidence 
of being commendably durable, easy 
to handle, as attractive in appearance 
as any economical cabinet can be, and 
that it will conveniently file more mu- 
sie at less expense than any other sys- 
tem the members of the staff know 
anything about. 


MR. JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
Gives AN AccounTING oF His YEAR’s 
VACATION AND PRODUCES 
AN OPERETTA 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY gave Mr. 
Clokey a year’s vacation to enable him 
to compose at leisure; the result: 
three cantatas, two operas, a sonata 








for organ-piano, and “a lot of smaller 
works”. One of the operas “Yeh 
Ying” was produced Dec. 11th under 
Mr. Clokey’s direction. “It might be 
described as a mixture of music 
drama, grand opera, accompanied elo- 
cution, and spoken arama; tue libretto 
by Willis Knapp Jones is rather in 
accord with the spirit of the modern 
drama and is mostly in free verse, 
with some rhyme. Of the three prin- 
cipal characters two do most of their 
work in song, while the third does not 
sing at all; the leading soprano does 
not appear on the stage until the very 
last moment of the play, as most of 
her work is behind the scenes. The 
chorus does not appear but sits with 
and is a part of the orchestra. It is 
scored for chamber orchestra.” 

Mr. Clokey visited the Metropolis 
during the mid-winter vacation period 
and quietly inspected the public work 
of New York choirmasters, with few 
of them knowing he was in their audi- 
toriums. His beautiful Christmas 
cantata, “When the Christ Child 
Came’, was sung during his visit; the 
publishers of this most unusual cantata 
have pushed it vigorously in the pub- 
lic school realm but hardly at all 
among church circles, so that its use 
in the churches has been but limited. 

If Mr. Clokey exercises as much 
self-restraint in his publishing as he 
exercises imagination in his writing, 
he will some day be listed among the 
immortals. 


VAN DUSEN PUPILS WIN 
Tests AND Contests Brine To LicgHT 
Some UnusvaL TALENT 
STUDIO NOTES—VAN DUSEN 
IN THE annual organ contest held 
under the Auspices of the Society of 
American Musicians, Helen Searles 
Westbrook, artist pupil of Frank Van 
Dusen, was awarded highest honor 
and will appear this season as soloist 
in one of the regular Popular Concerts 
cf the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Frederick Stock. 

In the annual mid-year organ con- 
test held by the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Mrs. Florence Camp- 
bell, artist-pupil of Frank Van Dusen, 
was awarded first place and appeared 
as soloist in the Mid-winter Concert 
of the American Conservatory at Or- 
chestra Hall Feb. 1st. 

Edward Eigenschenk, artist-pupil of 
Frank Van Dusen, also appeared as 
soloist with orchestra at the Mid- 
winter Concert of the American Con- 
servatory at Orchestra Hall on Mon- 
day, February 1st. He played the 
Concerto D minor by Guilmant. 

Mr. Van Dusen presented four 
artist-pupils in recital at Kimball 
Hali Jan. 30th: Philip McDermott, 
Panl Esterly, George Ceiga, and Mrs. 
Florence Campbell. 

Mr. Van Dusen’s pupils have been 
unusuaily successful among the other 
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Appreciation 
by Organists 


The greatest appreci- 
ation of Kilgen tone 
beauty and constancy 
of tone has always 
been voiced by organ- 
ists who depend on 
Kilgen organs for the 
expression of their 
talents. 
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4 NTO the instrument went a part of the soul of its 

maker—and it remained. With every touch of the 

bow it speaks convincing evidence of a master’s 
permanent mark of mastery. 


Each Kilgen organ embodies, likewise, a musical soul. 
It comes from the minds of master craftsmen, whose 
souls vibrate to the instruments which they create.. When 
a Strad, or a Kalgen speaks, the human heart must listen 
and the soul respond. 


Age glorifies the golden tone of a Kilgen, —its eroding 
hand does not soon destroy the worthy work of con- 
scientious builders. A Kilgen is more than pipes and 
keys. 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Ine. 
Builders 
Pipe Organs 
ST. LOUIS 
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CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS SUITABLE FOR 
FESTIVAL-, CLUB CONCERT-PROGRAMS, ETC. 
Harmonized and Edited by 


DEEMS TAYLOR 


No. FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
4768 THE WELL BELOvEeD S.S.A 

4767 GrizzLy, GRUMPY GRANNY 

5065 Waters RIPPLE AND Frow S.S.A. .........ccccseecs Czecho-Slevak 
A763. MAYDAV IGARGL “BO. ec csi wsccssencccscened English 

MGI2> “DARTDAY. NGAROE, BOA ic oes ooo nis soe 40 0404S eo 00m English 

4873 Maypay Caro. S.A. i 

4760 My JOHNNY was A SHOEMAKER S.S.A. .. 

S762 “TWONTT: SHGHRTREN DBP. 6c snk cc ccvddecccdees cea English 

5054 WHITHER GOING, SHEPHERD? S.S.A. .......ccccceees Hungarian 
5673 «THE BANKS ODDOON DIGS 05 6.6 on wie de aniosic sco e'eware Deems Taylor 
4493 VaLsE ARIETTE (Humming Chorus) S.S.A.A. ..... ...Deems Taylor 


MIXED VOICES....S.A.T.B. MEN'S VOICES... .T.T.B.B. 


THE WELL BELOVED....Armenian As THE WELL BELOVED,...Armenian AS 
THE LoyaL Lover . English 13 — RIPPLE AND 
Maypbay CAROL English 12 one 


Maypay CAROL 
My JOHNNY WAS A ' My JOHNNY WAS A 
SHOEMAKER A2 


SHOEMAKER 1 a2 
TweEntTy, EIGHTEEN . .English a2 Hame, Hames, HaMeE... 15 
WATERS RIPPLE AND PLANTATION Love Sonc.Deems Taylor .12 
TRICOLOR Deems Taylor 








Armenian 


Photo by Townsend 
Deems Taylor 


4833 
5671 
Czecho-Slovak .15 
4832 English Az 


4834 


4835 
4467 


Czecho-Slovak .15 4466 


Make a demand for a complete list of DEEMS TAYLOR’S compositions 


Address 


J). FISCHER & BRO. - - 
119 West 40th Street 
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Most Appreciated When in Use on the Organ Desk 
STANDARD ORGAN PIECES THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


Commended in the highest terms by famous organists including T. Tertius Noble, Maurice Garabrant, 
John Hammond, Percy Starnes, John Priest and scores of other prominent artists. Contains 114 classic, 
modern, operatic, sacred, march and characteristic pieces ene for pipe organ including many numbers 
never before arranged for organ. 


This is the Complete List of Contents 


Sheherazade (Excerpts) 
. Korsakow 








New York 








Cog d’Or, Le 
Gioconda, La 

Dance of the Hours 
Hansel and Gretel Prayer 


Jocelyn 
Lohengrin ....Prelude Act III 


Anitra’s Dance -Hymn to the Sun 

Berceuse 

Berceuse 

Cavatina 

Chant Sans Paroles 
Tschaikowsky 


Scotch Poem 
Seranade 
Serenade 
Serenade 














CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS 


Adagio (Moonlight) .Beethoven 
Air | Bach 
Air (Cara Mio Ben) i 

Air (Rinaldo) 

Air (Pur Dicesti) 

Andante (Orfeo) 

Andante (Concerto) Mendelssohn 
Consolation Mendelssohn 
Gavotte in D 

Military Polonaise 

Minuet in G 

Minuet in D 

Moment Musical 

Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 .Chopin 
Sarabande Handel 
Serenade (Standchen) Schubert 
Spring Song Mendelssohn 
Traumerei Schumann 
Unfinished Symphony .Schubert 


MODERN COMPOSITIONS 
Andante Cantabile Tschaikowsky 


Chants Russes 
La Cinquantaine . 
Consolation No. 
Cradle Song 
Le Cygne (The Swan) 
Saint-Saens 
Erotik, Op. 43, No. 5 ...G@rieg 
Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 
Dvorak 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 Brahins 
Largo } 
Larme, Une (A Tear) 
Moussorgsky 
Simonetti 
. .Massenet 


Madrigal 
Melodie, Op. 10 
Melody in F 
Norwegian Dance 
Orientale 
Playera, Op. 5 
Poeme Fibich 
Prelude in C sharp Minor 
Rachmaninof 
Pres de la Mer, Op. 52 Arensky 
Reverie, Op. 9 
Romance, Op. 44, No 1 
Rubinstein 
. Svendsen 
. Faure 
Elgar 


Romance, Op. 26 ... 
Romance Sans Paroles 
Salut d’Amour 


Serenata, Op. 15, No. 1 
Moszkowski 
Simple Aveu 
Souvenir 
Volga Boatmen song 
a. "ml 
Waltz in A, Op. 

SACRED COMPOSITIONS” 
Andante Religioso Th 
Andantino 
Andantino 
Angel’s Serenade 
Angelus 
Ave Maria (Meditation) gene 
Ave Maria Schubert 
Cantilene puaeiate ; - Dubois 
Evening Praye 
Hallelujah -, all 
Idyl (Evening Rest) 
Kol Nidrei 
Largo (Xerxes) 
Lost Chord 
Prayer 
Preghiera (Octett) 
Rameaux, Les Fawre 
Vision Rheimberger 
Voix Seleste Batiste 

OPERA SELECTIONS 
Cavalleria Rusticana Intermezzo 
i Aragonaise 


"Schubert 


Lucia di Lammermoor .Seatette 
Mastersingers, The .Prize Song 
Rigoletto Quartet 
Sadko 

Samson and Delilah .My Heart 
Tales of Hoffman ...Barcarolle 
Tannhauser Evening Star 
Tannhauser .. Pilgrim Chorus 
Trovatore, Il Miserere 


CHARACTERISTICS 
AND MARCHES 

Grand March (Aida) ...Verdi 
Ase’s Death i 
Bridal Chorus 
Coronation March 
Dead March (Saul) 
Dervish Chorus 
Fanfare, Op. 40 
March (Tannhauser) 
Festival March 
Funeral March 
Marche Celebre 
Marche Militaire 
Marche Nuptiale 
Russian Patrol 
Torchlight March 
Triumphal Entry ...Halvorsen 
War March (Athalie) 


: Mendelssohn 
Wedding March ..Mendelssohn 


. .Meyerbeer 


“Standard Organ Pieces” is sold at all music stores at $3.00 in paper and $5.00 in cloth. 
Send for free illustrated 56-page Catalogue of the “Whole World” Music Series 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
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Austin Organs 


Nothing succeeds and grows in 
favor like an output whose qual- 
ity is guaranteed. It has con- 
tinually increasing influence and 
persuasion. It explains the 
monumental organs entrusted 
to Austin, and it makes clear 
the generous number of smaller 
contracts, since all work, large 
and moderate, carries the same 
high, unimpeachable quality. 
Hearings, inquiries, experience, 
all bear testimony to the grow- 
ing strength of Austin reputa- 
tion. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
175 Woodland Street - Hartford, Conn. 
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For particulars write: INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI, 853 Carnegie Hall, New Y ork City 


Mipmer-Losi Orcans 








Not for the least 
money ~ ~ ~ 


Nor for the most 
money ~ ~ ~ 


Bat for the most 
discriminating ~ ~ ~ 





Main Office and Works: Merrick, N. Y. 








The modern technique of the Concert Organ 


in special 


Master Course 


given by 


Pietro Yon 


recognized the world over as an authority on 
technique, who never fails to convey his 
artistic conception and ideals 
whether 
teaching or performing. 





- Only ten new pupils accepted 
for this Course to be held at New York 


May 17 to June 12, 1926 
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Conservatory departments in winning 
the prizes which entitle organ students 
to play in public concert with the 
Chicago Symphony; Van Dusen 
pupils have carried off first honors 
consistently. 

VAN DUSEN ORGAN CLUB 
Porits oF Mr. Frank Van Dusen 
ORGANIZE A CLUB 
PUPILS and assistant teachers of Mr. 
Van Dusen of the American Conser- 
vatory, Chicago, organized themselves 
into a Club Feb. 9th with a member- 
ship of a hundred organists repre- 
senting twenty States, for purposes 
both social and cultural. The first 
monthly meeting was held March 2nd 
in Kimball Studios, devoted jointly to 
social and musical activities. The 
officers : Miss Alvina C. Michals, 
pres.; Mr. Harold Cobb, v-p., Mr. 
Kenneth Cutler, s. & t., and the fol- 
lowing executive and advisory boards: 
Misses Tura Davidson, Ruth MeNeil, 
Emily Roberts; Mrs. Florence Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Gertrude Baily, Mrs. Helen 
Searles Westbrook, and Messrs. Ed- 
ward Eigenschenk, and Paul Esterly. 

Mrs. Westbrook was soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony recently, the re- 
sult of her winning in the organ con- 
test. 

Mr. Van Dusen gave a recital at the 
Fourteenth Scientist, Chicago, Feb. 
15th, and included two manuscript 
numbers by his pupils, Miss Emily 
Roberts and Mr. George Ceiga. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NOTARLE ORCHESTRAL ACTIVITIES 
THE third American Composers Or- 
chestral Concert was given by Dr. Ho- 
ward Hanson late in March, with 
works by Ernest Bacon, E. M. 
Warnke, Roy Harris, Edward Royee. 
Dr. Hanson plays the manuscript pro- 
gram through twice, with brief inter- 
mission between. The first of these 
concerts was given Mar. 1, 1925, re- 
presenting Donald Tweedy, Adolph 
Weiss, Mark Silver, Aaron Copland, 
Bernard Rogers, W. Q. Porter, George 
F. McKay; the second was given Nov. 
25th, 1925, representing Randall 
Thompson, Otto C. Luening, Wesley 
La Violette, Walter Edward Howe, 

Jeanne Boyd, A. C. Kroeger. 

March 4th, Dr. Hanson conducted 
the chorus of 400 voices in the pre- 
sentation of Gounod, Brahms, and 
Handel. 





MOTION PICTURE 
MUSIC FROM FRANCE 
Send for Complete Catalogues 
Free Sample Piano Parts 
and Special Offer to Organists 


U. S. Representatives 


MANUS MUSIC CO., Inc. 
145 W. 45 ST., N. Y. C. 
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MR. WARREN PIPER 
Our youngest! Sure we’re proud of him. 
Twelve ycars young, began music study seven 
years ago, has absolute pitch and a true ear 
that recognizes all chords, is a good sight- 
reader, and “insists on taking T.A.0.”’ What 
more could we! Well, young friend, the path 
of the musician is hard and somewhat barren, 
but there be many that enjoy it none the 
less; there is always room for great musicians. 
Ana the only difference between great musi- 
cians and the rest of us is that the great 
musicians worked. Get the idea? 


The fourth summer session of the 
School opens June 23rd and closes 
July 28th. Four orchestras center 
around the School; Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, and Rochester Little Sym- 
phony, Eugene Goossens, conductor; 
Eastman School of Musie Orchestra, 
Samuel Belov, conductor; and East- 
man Theater Orchestra, Victor Wag- 
ner, conductor. The first three re- 
present respectively 96, 18, and 63 
players. 

WITH THE PUBLISHERS 
THE remarkable organ collection 
published by Appleton has won un- 
usual commendation on all sides. A 
famous New York church organist 
says it is “excellent not only for the 
student but for the recitalist;” an- 
other calls it “the most comprehen- 
sive collection of organ music ever 
made;” two theater organists of na- 
tional fame call it “the most compre- 
hensive and intelligent collection on 
the market” and “the finest and most 
up-to-date collection I have ever 
seen.” THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
has already given extensive review to 
the book and recommended it to all 
organists, church, theater, and con- 
cert. 

Lorenz has issued a thematic cata- 
logue of easy, tuneful organ pieces, 
some on two staffs, some on three. It 
will be a help to the average organ- 
ist in selecting things that do not re- 
quire too much preparation but yet 
are tuneful and make friends. 
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Lowden, taking over the Heidelberg 
business, has available leaflets and cir- 
culars giving details of their catalogue 
for organists and choirs. 


DITSON’S current Novelty list gives 
three organ transcriptions and two 
criginals—Kern’s Prelude Religioso, 
Nevin’s By the Lake. Among cur- 
rent books is Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
“Musical Instruments”, which gives 
“entertaining and informing” chapters 
on instruments ancient and modern, 
with much data on modern orchestral 
instruments. ($1.50 net). Clarence 
G. Hamilton’s book, “Piano Musie: Its 
Composers and Characteristics”, ought 
to interest many readers ($2.00 net.) 

Forster has issued a book of 60 
pages giving thematies of songs and 
plano pieces, 

CORNISH RECITALS 
MRS. WINIFRED YOUNG CORN- 
ISH, native of San Diego, academic 
member of the Guild, has completed 
an unusual series of three piano re- 
citals in Town Hall, New York, under 
the management of Mr. Fay Leone 
Faurote, with Mr. Lynnwood Farnam 
as assisting artist both in organ and 
piano numbers. The first program 
presented ten piano numbers by Mrs. 
Cornish, an organ number by Far- 
nam, and Beethoven’s Concerto in G 
arranged for organ and piano. 

The second program was devoted to 
Bach: Partita, B minor Prelude, Pas- 
sepied, Sarabande, and Echo, as piano 
solos; the Fifth Brandenburg Concer- 
to, with string quartet, violin, flute, 
and piano; and Concerto in A minor 
for piano duet and string quartet. 

The third program presented mixed 
numbers—piano solos, organ solos, 
and Schumann’s A minor Concerto as 
organ-piano duet. The press accord- 
ed Mrs. Cornish excellent praise for 
her artistry, and the unusual programs 
she presented. 


DR. ALFRED HOLLINS 


THE farewell concerts of Dr. Hollins 
were given in the New York Wana- 
maker auditorium Feb. 15th and 24th; 
the former was an organ recital com- 
prising compositions of Wolstenholme, 
Beethoven, Bach, Hollins, and an im- 
provisation on.a theme by Dr. William 
C. Carl. The second and final was 
a mixed concert; Bach’s A minor Pre- 
lude and Fugue, and three numbers 
by Dr. Hollins, for the organ; a Guil- 
mant Scherzo, and a Hollins Polo- 
naise, for organ and piano; and four 
violin solos. Everywhere in Ameri- 
ca Dr. Hollins was received with great 
affection and his tour was extended 
far beyond original plans. 


CHURCH NOTES 
THE First Presbyterian, Laurel, 
Miss., issues a special Hotel Edition 
of its Sunday calendar; at the top is 
printed “Hotel Edition” in red, and 
at the bottom in red, “You are cordial- 
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Palmer Christian | 


*“A master worthy of a great instru- 
ment, and a fine instrument worthy of a 
real master . . . ”—WINONA (‘Minn.) 
REPUBLICAN-HERALD 


“Mr. Christian plays with great in- 
telligence. His technique is ample and 
his reading admirable.”—StT. PETERS- 
BURG (Fla.) Datty NEws 


“Registration was delicaie to the fine 


point, carefully yet not artifically varied.” 
—LyNCHBURG (Va.) SUN DIAL 
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ly invited to worship with us.” Rev. 
Paul W. McClintock is the unusually 
successful organist and choirmaster. 

“The Ministry of Music” is the title 
that announces the organist and solo- 
ists on the front page of a Boston 
church calendar. Isn’t it rather sug- 
gestive that church music has an ob- 
ject, and that that object is not the 
glorification of music but the minis- 
tration to the particular congregation? 
Unless the organist is technically and 
mentally incompetent, this does not 
mean cheap music; but it does mean 
music with a message the congrega- 
tion, not the organist, can comprehend. 

A Diocesan Conference of organists 
and choirmasters was held in Christ 
Church, Macon, Ga., Jan 25th and 
26th under the direction of Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Bailey, F.A.G.0O., Estey Fon- 
tainebleau Prize winner of 1925, pro- 
fessor of theory, Wesleyan Conserva- 
tory, and organist of Christ Church. 
The program included organ solos by 
Miss Grace Chalmers Thomson and 
Miss Louise T. Titcomb, several solos 
by boy soloists, and Candlyn’s “An- 
nunciation”. Addresses were deliver- 
ed by Miss Thomson on Choir Work, 
by Miss Titeomb on The Chant, and 
by Mr. Bailey on The Organ in Church. 
A similar conference is planned for 
next year in Trinity Church, Colum- 
bus, Ga., under the direction of Mr. 
Ferdinand V. Anderson. 


CHICAGO 
By Lester W. Groom 
Official Representative 


TRYING to make a violin portamento on the 
organ is not confined to the theater, as a visit 
to an Episcopal Church proved. The best ex- 
emple submitted was the hymn setting of the 
Austrian National Hymn. Imagine this played 
with the Jesse Crawford “roll” and decide for 
yourself whether it would move you to delight 
or disgust. 

A new Hinners organ which is to be placed 
in a suburban Lutheran Church promises 
many hours of pleasure for its organist and 
its congregation, in that it is an honest and 
straightforwar specification of actuar registers 
with only four borrowe1 stops, three of which 
ere on the Pedal. This is in pleasing contrast 
to another recent organ in Chicago which is 
duplex to the fingertips, even so much so that 
the builder decided to get along without 
couplers of any kind whatever, since all there 
was to be secured could be secured from each 
manual’s own stops. As a result of this spec- 
ification, he who plays well this two-manual 
organ is 2 super-wizard. 

Considerable caustic comment was provoked 
when an organist from the East attempted to 
delight his hearers in Chicago with theme and 
variations on a favorite melody. Some little 
while later another organist came from the 
Fiast with an interesting program of Bach, 
Franck, etc., and official comment, criticism, 
and opinion proved that he shot too high 
atove the people’s heads. Something like the 
maid who informed the French caller upon 
his first visit that the “master is not up yet,” 
and on the second, “master is not down yet,” 
whereupon the reply came, “Will you please 
let me known when he will be in the middle?” 

Of great interest to organ students, es- 
pecially those who have attempted his difficult 
work, is the report of a performance with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra by Helen Searles 
Westbrook of several movements of the Bossi 
CONCERTO for organ sand_ orchestra. Miss 
Westbrook, a teacher in the American Con- 
scrvatory, and a theater organist, was heartily 
received and wel] complimented on her in- 
teresting and artistic performance. Organ 
end orchestra is no picnic when Bossi is con- 


cerned, and yet it is hoped that composers will 
come forward with many more like his, re- 
sulting in great advancement for organ appre- 
ciation among orchestral audiences. This com- 
bination, of which men like Clarence Eddy, 
Wilhelm Middelscaulte, and Alexandre Guil- 
ment are to be considered pioneers, has been 
made the subject of entire concerts at Or- 
chestra Hall for two years; unfortunately it 
was not possible this year. 


DETROIT 
by 
ABRAM 
Ray 
TYLER 
Official 
Representative 


FEBRUARY brought little of an exciting 
nature organically speaking, the chief item of 
importance being the February meeting of the 
A.G.O. when a charming performance of ‘‘she 
Vagabonds” was given by Mrs. Paul Gard, 
soprano, Miss Elizabeth Bennett, contralto, 
Mr. C. O. Smith, tenor, and Mr. Austin 
Chambers, baritone, with Wayne E. Frary, of 
the North Woodward Congregational, at the 
piano, assisted by a corps of satellites in cos- 
tume. The whole spirit of the performnce 
was delicious and much appreciated by the 
members present. 

Cyril Arthur Player, the very scholarly and 
kindly music critic of The News, paid the or- 
ganists of Detroit a well descrved tribute in a 
special feature article entitled “Detroit Has 
Fine Quota of Scholar Musicians” in The 
News of Feb. 28th. 

The new Masonic Hall auditorium is open. 
Poth Gabrilowitsch and Stovowski have done 
their best, and Detroit has at last a 5000- 
reom for big shings. In time of course they 
will have a fine Organ therein, when we shal? 
be well equipped indeed. 

Lenten Music is under way end hard work 
is being done for Easter. Alas, an organist’s 
lot is a strenuous one. 


PORTLAND 
by 
FREDERICK W. 
GOODRICH 
Official 
Representative 


REPORTS of the local press on the Charles 
M. Courboin dedication recital on the new 
Kimball in St. Mary’s Cathedral were very 
laudatory. The Morning Oregonian said “The 
new Cathedral was filled. The occasion e- 
tiblished a precedent for attendance at pipe 
organ recitals in Portland. . no solo or- 
ganist has drawn nearly the audience that M. 
Courboin did’. The Portland Telegram said 
“the recital drew perhaps the largest audience 
that an organ recital has ever drawn in 
Portland”. The event certainly marks the 
beginning of a new era in organ music for 
this City. 

Mr. Courboin gave a recital cn the Reuter 
Organ in the School of Music Auditorium of 
tie University of Oregon at Eugene, Feb. 11. 
There was a large and enthusiastic andience 
--faculty, students, and general public. We 
are hoping that Mr. Courboin ray be one of 
the solo artists with the Portland Symphony 
next season. 

An invitation recital was given March i4 
on the reconstructed organ of the beautiful 
Episcopal Church of St. Mark. There was 
an excellent attendance at the recital, under 
the auspices of the Organ Guild. A male 
quartet assisted in the program. 

The Kimball Organ formerly in the old 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception (Bt. 


Mary’s) has been rebuilt and placed in the 
Servite Church of the Assumption at St. 
John’s, a suburb of Portland. Your Repre- 
sentative gave the dedication recital on the 
Sunday after Easter. 

Mr. Cecil Teague, organist of the Majestic 
Theater, and president «f the exclusive Mu- 
sician’s Club of this City, was guest organist 
on the large Wurlitzer at a recent Sunday 
concert in the Rivoli. 

_ A new million dollar residential hotel build- 
ing in the center of the city has ordered a 
$25,000. organ for its lobby. 

Sunday afternoon Municipal Concerts are 
still very successful. A receat Sunday featured 
Mr. William R. Boone as organist. Among 
his numbers were Techaikowsky’s MARCHE 
SLAVE and Saint-Saens’ WEDDING BENEPIC- 
TION. Your Represeatative was organist Feb. 
7 and 28. On the first of these dates he 
played Sibelius’ FINLANDIA and the Chopin 
MILITARY POLONAISE; the latter date featured 
numbers by Tchaikowsky and Bivret. 

The choir of the Cathedral of the Immac- 
ulate Conczption sang Sounod’s “REDEMP- 
TION” (Part I.), Pergolesi’s “STaABAT Mar- 
ER’, and “THE SEVEN Last Worps” by 
Monestel and Dubois, at special Lenten ser- 
vices attended by large congregations. Gounod’s 
“Mass OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS” 
was sung on ihe first Sunday in the new 
Cathedral. ts! 

The Portland Symphony ended a brilliant 
and successful seasoa under the conductorship 
of William van Hoogstraten on March 8. The 
splendid Municipal Auditorium has been filled 
to capacity at every performance and hund- 
reds have been turned away from each con- 
cert. The number of concerts will be in- 
creased next season and many novelties will 
be introduced. The last young people’s con- 
cert featured Haydn's FAREWELL SYMPHONY 
(with the original condlelight effects). The 
NUTCRACKER SUITE of Tchaikowsky, Greig’s. 
1.AsT SPRING for the strings, end L’APPRENTI 
SorctFrr of Dukas. 


WASHINGTON 
by 
THOMAS 
Moss 
Official 
Representative 


SPACE would not permit to write of all the 
good programs presented recently by local 
and visiting organists. Courboin and Swinnen 
have both presented typical programs at the 
Auditorium. They have played with the ar- 
tistry and brilliancy of first rank artists to 
which tkey belong. Yet the audiences have 
been disappointing, despite the low admission 
charge. 

H. H. Freeman, of Rock Creek Parish, is 
giving a series of Lenten recitals, on Sunday 
afternoons; Hermenia Ellis James played an 
interesting program there Feb. 28. Adolf 
Torovsky, of Epiphany, is also presenting a 
number of organists in recital on Wednesday 
afternoons during Lent; the orgaists are: 
Chirlotts Klein, Percy Fox, Helen Crouch, 
Thomas Moss, Warren Johnson. 

The local chapter A.G.O. continue their short 
and interesting recitals at the close of busi- 
ness meetings. Lewis Atwater gave a lecture 
on Hebrew music at the February meeting. 

Charlotte Klein, of whose excellent work at 
the A.G.O. convention at Chicago we Wash- 
ingtonians are all proud, played recent pro- 
grams at St. Agnes’ and Epiphany church. 
Chandler Goldthwaite gave the opening recital 
on the new 3m Skinner at the Hamline M.E. 
church. Edith B. Athey is the regular organist. 

Katharine Fowler and Robert Ruckman gave 
a recital at the 1st Cong. church recently. 
Miss Fowler’s earnest and artistic work has 
been mentioned before, and it is a pleasure 
to speak again of the good impression she 
made in the organ part of the program. Mr. 
Ruckman, a former organist here, now study- 
ing piano in New York, was the pianist at the 
recital, and did excellent work in the Men- 
delssohn concerto. 

Miss Fowler also received encouraging criti- 
— on her recital in New York at the Town 

all. 
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“APPLAUDED INTO GIVING FIVE ENCORES” 


—headline 
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“fone of our very best organists”’ 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Feb. 28, 1926. 


Management: 
EDNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER GEORGES DE LISLE 
Auditorium Building 321 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 219 Green Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. PUPILS ACCEPTED ... 





N ew for every organist’s library 


OCTAVO MUSIC The Temple of Tone 


A MEN’S VOICES A DISQUISITION ON THE SCIENCE 
BERWALD, w. sleneiinest AND ART OF ORGAN APPOINTMENT 
wae 08 WITH MANY SPECIFICATIONS 


A simple hymn-anthem (two verses) of marked melodic charac- 
ter. It is primarily designed for male choirs and so the ranges W 
are moderate; nor is the melody confined to the first tenor. GEORGE ASHDO N AUDSLEY 
NOBLE, T. TERTIUS air : 
The souls of the righteous. Arr. by N. Clifford Page for a limited period, $5.00 
Octavo No. 13,925 .10 
The obvious use for this beautiful number is at funeral services, i 
and either choir or quartet will find it effective and_ befitting Published by 
either an elaborate or a simple ceremony. For general use 


also it is appropriate at most seasons. J. FISCHER & BRO., NEw YorRK 


SECULAR—MEN'S VOICES 119 West 40th Street 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
Smile again, my bonnie lassic. Octavo No. 13,915 10 
Though this is a song of sentiment, it is in a bright mood and 
a rhythmic melodic style. Frequent movement of the inner 
parts in thirds and sixths makes a smooth and warm harmonic 
texture. Not hard, and with an effective close. 


SHURE, R. DEANE . h | 
Daddy dear. Octavo No. 13,932 12 

This song requires the piano part in performance. It is of a unique organ SC OO 
an easy, graceful, swinging character, in a rather popular 
melodic vein; and the composer has given each part interesting 
and varied material. 


SECULAR--WOMEN'S VOICES —where there is a waiting list of 
RACHMANINOFF, SERGE 


O sing to me, fair maid, no more. pupils ; 
Choral version by Victor Harris. 
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QOctavo No. 13,962. Three-part 15 


This beautiful song has given Mr. Harris a chance to make one —where all pupils have positions 
of his finest arrangements—a chance he has availed himself 


of fully. It is not easy, and the Soprano I lies high. The and not a single amateur on the 
long piano postlude has been treated vocally by the editor— . 
and poetically. list. 


SECULAR—MIXED VOICES 


FISHER, WILLIAM ARMS, Arranger ‘ . ; 
Sometines I feel like a motherless child. THE REASON: All pupils practice 


Octavo No. 13,941 15 i isi 
One of the most moving and emotional of the Spirituals, this under the direct gn retin of the 


choral version is harmonized with rich resource but also with faculty, on modern organs only ; and 


discretion. A fine piano accompaniment, varied in treatment, i i i imi 
is added; but this may be dispensed with at pleasure, and the there is Wo Ume limit “ lessons. 


number sung @ cappella. For rates and lessons after May Ist, 
Swing low, sweet chariot. Octavo No. 13,945 12 address 

This is one of the best known and admired of the Spirituals. 
The “swing low’ appears not only in the original melody, but 
the arranger has carried the swinging motion both into the 


refined and enriching. touches, ie toe Semocloation. ihe te MODERN SCIENTIFIC 

above, this number miay be sung a cappella. ORGAN SCHOOL 
Olive r D i tson Co mpany 2067 Fifth Ave—New York 
178-179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. judge by results 
8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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An interesting experiment, sponsored by the 
Library of Congress, and made possible by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge auditorium organ, 
is the series of organ reitals being played there 
by six local organists. These recitals, free to 
the public and lasting but one hour, are 
termed, “An hour of organ music’, and their 
brevity is most commendable. The result of 
the experiment as to its artistic success or the 
interest with which the public receives it, will 
be the subject of another article. Adolf 
Torovsky gave the opening recital Feb. 23, 
playing Bach’s Toccata and Fugue D m, Karg- 
Elert’s Clair de lune, Bonnet’s Romance sans 
paroles and Elfes, Dubois’ Chant pastorale, 
Guilmant’s Berceuse et Priere, de Mereaux’s 
Toccata, and Borowski’s Sonata A m. 

The other recitalists are: Lewis Atwater, 
March 2; R. Denne Shure, March 9; Thomas 
Moss, March 16; Edgar Priest, March 23; 
T. Guy Lucas, March 30. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 
By Huce McAmis 
Official Paris Representative 


Of all the dozen or more English Cathedrals 
I have made a pilgrimage to recently some 
of the most beautiful music was heard at 
Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. It is the 
smallest English Cathedral measuring only 175 
feet while St. Paul’s is 500 feet and Win- 
chester 560 over all. 

The organ with the original gilded show- 
pipes and Father Hall case of 1682, is pieced 
on a screen at the end of the choir near the 
main entrance. The 32’ pedal pipes are some 
twenty feet away on both sides of the door. 
I often wish more of our organs couid be 
seen. An Englishman recently told me his 
first love of the instrument came when he 
used to sit each Sunday by the lowest 32’ 
pipe in Kings College Chapel, Cambridge, 
wken he was in school there. ‘The organ is 
four-manual, completely overhauled three years 
ago by Harrison. Several of the ancient stops 
are still used but it is quite difficult to find 
then. One 8’ Diapason on the Great certain- 
ly has the most beautiful tone I have ever 
heard. Among the noteworthy registers are 
the Fagotto 16’ on the Swell. The lowest 
tones are “like velvet’? the English Horn on 
the Solo with 16’ and 4’ Couplers is like a 
full manual of reeds; the large Tuba on the 
Solo is brilliant but not harsh and, as in 
most English organs, the 32’ Pedal Bourdon 
is perfect. The pneumatic action is very 
quick and the couplers are not trackers, 4 
great relief after the antiquated French organs. 

I found Dr. Henry G. Ley, the organist. 
a charming, unassuming man with a_ keen 
senso of humor and 8 wealth of good stories 
It was a great pleasure to have spent @& 
morning with him about the College and ai 
the console. As for his playing, I cannot 
say anything without going into the superla- 
tive. It would be hard to imagine finer eer- 
vice playing. The psalms were interestingly 
colored, the anthem accompaniment as flexible 
as the words. In solo playing there were 
atmos, rubato rhythm, amazing technic and 
colorful registration. How refreshing for 
America after the Freich invasion of the last 
few years if we could have Dr. Ley for 6 
while! , 

In the transcept is an amusing small organ 
of three stops built in 1790, about the size 
of a harmonium. It is still in working or¢er 
and is used occasionally for antiphonal effects. 
It is a great pity there is no resonance in the 
building so that the music is a bit dead and 
the chanting rather staccato. It is interesting 
to know that the average English Cathedral 
choir has but nine or ten men for the ordinary 
service. 

Besides Oxford, I visited Cambridge with 
its glorious Kings Chapel, Canterbury with 
its wealth of historic interest. Winchester, 
the longest in Europe except St. Peters, Ely 
with its well-known lantern, Peterborouch 
with its noble facade, Lincoln in an alarming 
state of repair, however much restoring is 
being done, York especially endeared to us 
by Mr. T. Tertius Noble, and Dunham -the 
position on the hill, certainly a magnificent 
tribute to Christianity 


MR. ALLEN SPURR 


By Roy L. MEDCALFE 


MR. ALLEN SPURR, blind organist of the 
Alhambra Theater, “blind singer of sweet 
songs”, composer of many melodies, and as 
member of the Los Angcles Theater Organists 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 





MR. ALLEN SPURR 


Club, is an excellent organist as well as an 
accomplished ‘erformer on other instruments. 
He was born in Greenfield, Mass., April 28, 
1883, and his music education consisted of 
two terms on the piano, thirty lessons on the 
violin and 15 years experience in theater 
positions. His manner of following pictures 
is rather uniqu>; in the first place he learns 
ell his music from phonograph records and 
plays them by ear, when playing for a picture 
he has a man to read the pictures for him and 
thereby gets all the cues right on the dot. 

Mr. Spurr attributes his success in the music 
world to his mother to quote his own words: 
“T have been more or less blind all my life, 
but my mother gave me something to snake up 
for the loss of sight in what she did for me 
in the way of music, she played four or five 
hours a day before I was born, and IJ attribute 
my understanding of music to that more than 
anything else’. 

Although a composer of many songs, his 
biggest success came when he wrote the P.T.A. 
Song; it was adopted by the California Con- 
gress, and Parent-Teachers Association as 8 
ttate song of the P.T.A.’s of California and is 
now being taken up by other states. Another 
song which Mr. Spurr publishes himself and 
is readily adapted to the organ is Loves Con- 
tentment. 


MRS. THOMAS 
PROMINENT RECITALIST WINS COMPOSITION 
COMPETITION AND PLAYS IN CHICAGO 

MRS. VIRGINIA CARRINGTON-THOMAS of 
the Florida State Women’s College is one of 
the winners in the mss. organ composition 
competition under the auspices of the Okla- 
homa Federated Women’s Clubs, winning 
recognition for two compositions, which she 
plays for the Federation in Oklahoma City 
April 8th. Her Chicazo appearance in Kim- 
ball Hall comes April 6th; in the afternoon 
of that day the Illinois N.A.O. entertains Mrs. 
Carrington-Thomas at a lurcheon in her honor. 
Because of illness in the family her recitals 
have been limited to but a few engagements 
cther than those at Florida State College; in 
addition to the Chicago recital, however, she 
is scheduled for recitals in New York and 
Philadelphia. Her compositions winning Fed- 
erated Clubs recognitior. are a CANON and the 
first movement from a SONATA. 


MARR & COLTON 
SCHEDULE O# BROADCASTING 

THE newest recruit to the list of Marr & 
Colton organs broadcasted regularly is their 
instrument in Warners Theater on Broadway, 
New York, from which organ music will be 
broadcast over WBPI on Fridays between 7 
and 8 p.m.; Mr. Herbert Henderson is chief 
organist at Warners. Other Marr & Colton 
organs are regularly broadcast from Allen- 
ton, Pa., Detroit, Mich., Harrisburgh, Pa., 
and Long Beach, Calif. 


9-4 


Program Notes 
Pointed Paragraphs that Help the 
Audience Comprehend the 
Composer’s Meaning 


CHARLES 8. SKILTON 
AMERICAN INDIAN FANTASIA 

At the request of Mr. Yon, Skilton 
composed for him the American In- 
dian Fantasie for organ. After the 
Introductory theme there is the music 
of an Araphoe Ghost Dance, or prayer 
for rain, common among the Indians 
of the desert country; this is followed 
by a passage of barbaric character 
leading to a pedal cadenza; the next 
section is a flute melody of the Winne- 
bago Indians illustrating the Indian 
method of courtship, where the lover 
conceals himself at twilight near the 
maiden’s wigwam and serenades her 
with airs on the flute; if favorable to 
his suit she shows herself at the door 
and he is encouraged to further ad- 
vances. After this number comes a 
gambling song of the Rogue River In- 
dians in Oregon, used in a social game 
in which small sticks, one bound with 
red thread, are rapidly passed from 
hand to hand, the opponent guessing 
the location of the special stick. The 
Indians regarded this as a test of the 
favor of the Great Spirit, feeling that 
they were encompassed with light 
when winning, and with darkness when 
losing; after this movement a coda in 
the style of the introduction closes the 
work.—Pretro Yon 





PERSONAL NOTES 
RAYMOND HOWE BROOKS, business man, 
Hervard graduate, and organ enthusiast, sailed 
late in February for Paris in the expectation 
of enjoying his organ hobby by further studies 
with Mr. Joseph Bonnet. Mr. Brooks began 
study with Dr. Latham True and has followed 


it merely as an avocation; through all his 
business experiences his love of music has fol- 
lcwed him and grown to such proportions that 
he is now launched upon a course that would 
reflect credit on even the concert organist of 
highest aims, though Mr. Brooks has no other 
ambition than to do a little better what he 
has always been doing, just for the love of it. 

ARTHUR G. COLBORN, of Stapleton, 
England, continues his presentation of Amer- 
ican organ compositions, and is in fact about 
the only British recitalist who is acquainted 
with American literature. The Macdougall 
Pedal Study was used on two programs and 
became the favorite at once; Mr. Colborn’s 
other selections included Kinder’s Soubenir 
(selcted from T.A.O. review pages), Huerter’s 
Petite Histoire, and Reiff’s Endymion; he in- 
cluded three of his own works, Nocturne, I 
Will Look unto the Lord, and Variations on 
St. Ann’s. 
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You must expect to pay 
more for 


DEAGAN 


CLASS A CHIMES 


but they are worth more 
iran] 

Note particularly the 
sparkling, bell-like 
quality of tone in 
the upper register. 

Good Cathedral Chimes 
will outlast even the Organ 


itself. The satisfying tone 
quality of the genuine 


DEAGAN 


Class A Chimes remains 
long after the slight addi- 
tional first cost has been 
entirely forgotten. There is 
real economy in Quality. 


DEAGAN 


Organ Percussions are 
supplied only through 
the Organ Builder or 
Maintenance Expert. 


si : 
J.C. Deagan inc. 
Established 1850 
4217 Ravenswood Avenue + Deagan Building 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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world famous organist 
now booking 
for 


SPRING TOURS -- APRIL, MAY 1926 


covering 


EASTERN AND Mip-WESTERN STATES 


For terms address: 


THE 


INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI 
853 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 





OVER 90 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESS 
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Organs of 
Highest Excellence 
and Distinction 


MOST APPROVED MODERN METHODS 


@ 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN . . MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches: Boston, NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 
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DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY, father of some 
unusually good choir music, is also father of 
an unusually good little girl by the name of 
Frances, born Feb. 21st. Two new choral 
works of Dr. Day are in course of publication, 
an anthem by Gray, and a short cantata by 
White-Smith. 

WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR’S new home in 
the Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., is the subject 
of five handsome photographs in the January 
bulletin of the Estates. Mr. Dorr should be 
roundly scolded; there is no organ in any of 
the photos. 

MARCEL DUPRE has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Organ in the Paris Conservatory, 
succeeding Eugene Gigout who died early in 
December; Frank Guilmant, and Widor for- 
merly held this coveted post. 

PAUL FORSTER declined an offer to go 
West and signed with the Empire Theater, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and its Marr & Colton for 
another period, with increased salary—which 
his work well justifies. 

MRS. HELEN PARKER FORD of Harts- 
dale, N. Y., is an inventor of musical cross- 
worl puzzles; one job recently included the 
invention of sixty of them for the Carl Fischer 
Mollow-Snyder series. The intention is to fos- 
ter interest among young students and ac- 
quaint them with music terminology. 

EUGENE H. GORDON of the Lyric Thea- 
ter, Cincinnati, has been appointed to the 
Arcacia, Cincinnati, where he plays a new 
2-m Bartoa Unit. 

FORREST GREGORY of Rochester, N. Y., 
has searched the globe pretty thoroughly in 
search of something to do better than theater 
playing and finally come back to roost, at 
Fey's Theater. He has had some attractive 
offers, and did his best to desert the organ 
entirely; but the fates won’t permit. 

KARL HARRINGTON, Middletown, Conn., 
is spending a year abroad. 

RAY HASTINGS has celebrated his 
14th anniversary at Temple Baptist, Los 
Angeles—and the Church celebrated him by 
using his photo on its calendar. It’s a whole- 
seme sign when organists are a vital part of 
the churches they serve. 

CARLETON A. JAMES has been appointed 
to Keith’s Theater, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ERNEST R. KROEGER’S Symphonic Poem 
‘Mississippi Father of Waters” was played by 
the St. Louis Symphony Feb. 19th and 20th 
uniler the baton of Rudolph Ganz, with & 
full-column report in the press devoted glow- 
ingly to Mr. Kroeger’s composition. 

EDWARD GOULD MEAD, F.A.G.O., of 
Danison University, has inauguarted the idea 
of exchange recitals with the heads of the 
organ departments of cther Ohio colleges and 
universities; the first was with Ohio Wesleyan, 


My. i LeBaron, organist. The idea is 
worthy of adoption. 
RUDOLPHE PEPIN, Newton’ Center, 


Mass., is spending c year in Paris. 

FREDERICK SCHLIEDER announces his 
Paris summer classes for July 10th to August 
21st. 

EVERETT E. TRUETTE of Boston is con- 
stantly increasing his collection of lantern- 
slide reproductions of unique consoles for 
illustrating his talk on console history; the 
collection has passed the hundred mark and 
Mr. Truette will be undoubtedly grateful to 
any oragnist who cen contribute a console 
photograph that should form a part of this 
unique collection. 

WALTER WILD of New York is adding 
Travelers Insurance as a side line to his work 
as organist; Mr. Wild is one of the founders 
of the S.T.0. and has long been prominent 
as one of the church and theater organists of 
the Metropolis. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 

WARREN D. ALLEN: Jan. 4, Watsonville, 
Calif., St. Patrick’s Church: recitals Tuesdays 
and Thursdays during Winter Quarter at 
Stanford University. 

LUCIEN E. BECKER: Lecture organ reci- 
tals given monthly on Olds Memorial Organ, 
Red College Chapel, Portland, Ore. 

SAMUEL A. BALDWIN: College of the 
City of New York, recitals Wednesdays and 
Sundays. 

PAUL ALLEN BEYMER: Feb. 3, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, First Methodist. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL: 8, Oberlin 
Censervatory of Music, Memorial 
Chapel. 

ANDREW BAIRD: Feb. 18, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Reformed Church. 

ROYAL A. BROWN: Feb. 2, San Diego. 
Celif., Brooklyn Heights Presbyterian, Guild 
Recital. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN: West Palm Beach, 
Fla., Holy Trinity; Gainesville, Fla., Uni- 
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versity of Florid3; Miami, Fla., Trinity Epis- 
copal; St. Petersburg, First Presbyterian; 
Lynchburg, Va., Randolph-Macon College. 

ALFRED M. GREENFIELD: Jan. 22, 
New York, Skinner Studio. 

JUDSON WALDO MATHER: Feb. 14, 
Pullman, Wash., State College of Washington. 

EDWARD G. MEAD: Feb. 14, Granville, 
Ohio, Denison University; Feb. 16, Mus- 
kingum College Conservatory of Music, ex- 
change recital. 

ROY L. MEDCALFE: Feb. 14, Long Beach, 
Calif., Imperial Theater. 

FRANCIS MURPHY, Jr.: Feb. 6, Mt. 
Airy, Pa., Grace Church. 

ALBERT REEVES NORTON: Feb. 4, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Homewood Presbyterian. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY: Jan. 24, 
Charles M. Courboin; Feb. 7, Alfred Hollins; 
Feb. 21, Dr. Alexander Russell, Alumni Day 
Recital; March 7, Dr. Alexander Russell; 
Merch 21, Harold Gleason; March 28, Palmer 
Christian. 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER: Baldwin- 
Wallace College, School of Music, monthly 
1ecitals. " 

WILLARD SEKTBERG: Jan. 31, Univer- 
sity Heights Presbyterian. 

HERMAN F. SIEWERT: Feb. 21, Congre- 
gational. 

HARRY A. SYKES: Jan. 

Pa., Trinity Lutheran; Feb. 13. 

H. MATTHIAS TURTON: Feb. 8, Montreal, 
C: nada, Erskine Church. First of a series of 
four Twilight Recitals. 

W. J. WAKEFIELD: Feb. 7, Newburgh, 
N. Y., Church of Our Father. 

CARL WIESEMANN: Dallas, Tex., St. 
Matthew's Cathedral, recitals Wednesdays at 
noon. 


2, Lancaster, 


MUSICALES 
FERDINAND V. ANDERSON and his 
Choir, presented Stoughton’s Woman of 


Sychar, Feb. 14, at Trinity Episcopal Church. 
Preceding the service, Mr. Anderson played 
the Adagio from Widor’s Second Sonata, a 
fitting prelude for the Biblical story whica 
followed. 

APPOLO CLUB of Brooklyn, N. Y., under 
the leadership of Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, 
with William Armour Thayer at the organ. 
gave a private concert at the Academy of 
Music. Feb. 16. Several of the numbers were 
special arrangements by Dr. 3rewer. 

WILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN conducted 
Handel’s Messiah presented by Soloists, The 
Singers of Portland, and Charles Raymond 
Cronham at the organ, to an audience of 4000. 

MISS HELEN M. HEWITT, assisted by the 
Phoenix Club presented a program which in- 
cluded Matthews’ “The Slave’s Dream’, in the 
— Auditorium, Potsdam, N. Y., Feb. 

LEONARD MORETON and his St. Michaels 
Episcopal Church Choir gave a concert in the 
Lawrenceville Presbyterian Church, Jan. 21. 

MONTCLAIR GLEE CLUB presented a 
private concert in the Montclair High School 
Feb. 18, "Mark Andrews conducting. 

Cc. ALBERT SCHOLIN, assisted by his 
choir gave a program of his own compositions 


at the First Methodist Church, Waterloo. 
Towa. The program contained vocal and 
organ comnositions. 

WITLKES-BARRE: Concordia Society, 


Adolph Hanson, conductor, won the first prize 
offered by the Associated Glee Clubs. The 
Guido Chorus of Bu‘falo took second honors. 
Henschel’s Morning Hymn was used as the 
prize song by all the glee clubs and each club 
used a number of its own selection in ad- 
dition. The judges were: Dr. Hollis Dann. 
New Ycrk University, Harry Osgeod, Musical 
Courier. ard Walter Henry Hall of Columbia 
University. 

JULIUS ZINGG was the organist at the 
60-h Arniversary Celebratior. of the Mendel- 
ssohn Glee Club, held in the grand ballroom 
of — Weldorf Astoria Hotel, New York re- 
cently. 


GENERAL NOTES 


AN ART AND MUSIC TOUR of 72 days is 
advertise: by a Chicago man for next summer. 
witn journeys to places of music interest ana 
“daily talks on art and music’? — we can 
stand the tour, but not the talks. 

TOS ANGELES appropriates $100,000. 
more for its famous Hollywood Bowl; the new 
stage is to be 190 by 400. 

A BIBLE printed by Gutenberg about 470 
vears ago in Latin was sold in New York 
for $106,000. It is in two volumes, 10 x 
15, over 1200 pages. 

A BRITISH BUILDER. advertises a _ ten- 
vear guarantees on his work, with another ten- 
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year period added after a thorough cleaning 
and overhauling. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS of Seattle 
launches a campaign for the employment of 
Pacific Coast musicians for concerts instead 
of so many Eastern:rs. There is very much 
te commend the suggestion; certainly the 
Coast does not want to shut its doors and 
fail to benefit by hearing what the. best artists 
ean achieve in the Exst or elsewhere, but the 
pendulum has swung much too far toward the 
East and it is time to call for fewer Eastern- 
ers (and better ones) with many more oppor- 
tunities for local and Western artists. 

A NEW YORK manager announces the 
formation of a special choir of 150 singers 
who rere available for concerts and special 
servi-cs in units of twelve voices to the group. 
Fee for use of any groups of these singers in- 
cludes their special rehearsal preparation un- 
der the direction of one of the manager's 
assistants, so that the employer gets his choral 
hody ready trained. 

LOEW js building three more theaters in 
Texis. 

THE AMERICAN CHURCH in Paris 
started excavation for its new building Feb. 
vith, to eost $500,000. 

CANADTAN COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
DR. ERNFST MACMILLAN was presented in 
recital Feb. 22nd in Westminster Church, 
Winnipeg, with excellent support from the 
local press. in thirteen organ solos and four 
choral works by Knox United Church choir, 
including Daquin’s Cuckoo, Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde Ballet Music, Palmgren’s Rococo, 
Hollins’ F minor Overture, Willan’s Epilogue. 
ani the usual list of Bach, Vierne, Widor 
selections: the Knox Choir sang Bach’s “Zion 
Sing”. Hendel’s “Ronnd rhout the Starry 
Throne”, Gretchaninoff’s ‘“Chernbic Hymn”, 
anl Tchaikowsky’s ‘Light Celestial.” 


THE GUILD 
TEADQUARTERS, gave an _ exhibition of 
Deseants in the Cathedral of St. John, New 
York, under the direction of Dr. Miles Far- 
row Feb. 25th, presenting Palestrina and 
Totti Masses and an anthem by Mr. Philip 
James. 


VIRGINIA GUILD 
A SPECIAL meeting of the Chapter was held 
Dec. 29th at St. Paul’s Parish House, at 
which time we had the pleasure of welcominz 
Warden Sealy, preceeding which, Dean and 
Mrs. F. Flaxington-Harker entertained ani 
dinner for Mr. Sealy. Jan. 18th we held our 
re;rular business meeting, followed by a social 
session, and Feb. 8th a most enjoyable and 
profitatle meeting was held in the Parish 
House of St. Paul’s with the Dean presiding. 


Mrs. Sydney Swann was chairman for the 
evening, the subject cf the program being 
“Folksongs”. Mr. Walter H. Nash, F.A.G.O., 


of Schirmer Inc., was our guest at this meet- 
ing. 

Mr. F. Flaxington Harker, our Dean, gave 
a recital in the Methodist Church, Phoebus, 
opening the new Estey. 

Mr. Louis E. Weitzel of Grace Covenant 
Presbyterian, gave a recital Feb. 1st in Peters- 
burg, under the auspices of the Petersburg 
branch. 

Feb. 12th we had the privilege of hearing 
Dr. Alfred Hollins on the beautiful Hall 
Organ in St. Mark’s, Richmord. 

Feb. 15th Mr. Chandler Goldthwaite was 
heard in a most enjoyable recital on the lovely 
Skinner Organ in Grace Covenant Presby- 
terian, Richmond, under the auspices of the 
locel Chapter. 

The forez»ing statements testify to the fact 
that the Virginia Chapter has had a _ very 
interesting and active period since the first 
of the year. 

—P. W. PEAY, Secretary, 
(per) Mrs. M. M. StTRADLING. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS gave a dinner in honor of 
Dr. Hollins Feb. 23d at the Town Hall Club, 
and presented Mr. Rollo F. Maitland in an 
illustrated talk on Improvisation March 8th 
in the Churen of the Holy Communion; the 
members were guests of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Mottet at supper. 

CAMDEN presented a musicale in First 
Methodist, Collingswool, N. J., with organ 
solos by Miss Madelon B. Todd and Mr. Harry 
R. Bagge, eight anthems by the Camden Mixed 
Quartet, and two hymns by the congregation. 
The Chapter presents Mr. T. Tertius Noble 
in a recital in North Baptist, Camden, April 
22nd. The builder of the organ received the 
courtesy of acknowledgment on the printed 
yrogram—a courtesy every printed program 
should extend. 





